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The purpose of Exponent II is to promote sisterhood by providing a forum for Mormon women to share their life experiences in 
an atmosphere of trust and acceptance. Our common bond is our connection to the Mormon Church and our commitment to 
women in the Church. The courage and spirit of women challenge and inspire us to examine and shape the direction of our 
lives. We are confident that this open forum will result in positive change. We publish this paper in celebration of the strength 
and diversity of women. 








From the Editor 


Jenny Atkinson 





Thanks to everyone who submitted to Helen Watch for another change in the next issue of 
Candland Stark Personal Essay Contest. Our winners Exponent II. To initiate our next 25 years of publication 
this year are Karen Rosenbaum, Ruth Dickson, and we have decided to change the size of the paper. Over 


Heather Sundahl. In addition to Karen’s essay on the years, readers have asked us to reduce the size of 
motherhood (or the lack thereof), and in preparation __ the paper. Your reasons for the change have ranged 
for Mother's Day, we print two outstanding Mother's from a desire for the paper to be more easily mailed, 
Day talks by Susan Paxman Hatch and Kristiina carried, copied (!), and stored to the women who 
Harrison Sorenson. wished the size didn’t make it so difficult to luxuriate 


in the bath while she read Exponent IJ. Wherever you 
read Exponent IT, we hope you find the new 8 1/2 by 
11 inch size to your liking. 


The next issue of Exponent II will celebrate 25 years 
of publication. It’s not too late to write a paragraph 

or two about how the paper has challenged, supported, 
or changed you. If you have an Exponent IJ anecdote 

you would like to share, please write it up and send it 
to us by the extended deadline of May 15,1999. 
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About the Cover Artist: 


Kristen Ellsworth Applebee received 
a printmaking degree from BYU 
and a master’s degree in fine arts 
from Ohio State University. Her 
work has been exhibited in shows 
throughout the county. She says, 
“My art explores the dialogue and 
relationship between individuals and 
their environments. I often use chairs 
as mouf because I enjoy the duality 
of the symbol. The empty chair is 
figurative in that it mimics the 
human form: arms, legs, back, seat. 
But it is also a potential container: 
an environment .. . Chairs hold our 
impressions, our scents, and our 
germs. I like to also think of them 
collecting and holding thoughts, 
ideas, and conversations. Like a 
chair, I allow myself to be moved, 
polished, and worn by others.” 
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Minus Motherhood 


Karen Rosenbaum 











Karen Rosenbaum has had the same job—teaching 
English at a California community college—for more 
than 31 years. No one is more astonished at this 
tenacity than she. She is pictured here with her husband, 
Ben, and her grand-nephew, Kyle. 


Ours is not the Home of the Empty Cradle and 
the Unoccupied Nursery. We have never shopped 
for a crib or a carseat. What had been the baby’s 
room in the house we bought almost fourteen 
years ago is Ben’s cluttered study. When I lean 
against the doorjamb and look in, I do not imagine 
Winnie-the-Pooh wall borders; I see what you 
would see: an Oriental carpet, an office desk, a 
laptop computer, and innumerable file folders for 
taxes, insurance, and other adult affairs. 


Childless Mormon couples are not common, and 
We are not typical of even that minority. We were 
not young when we married—I had just turned 
43, and Ben was 47.1 attended church and 
participated with some regularity; he had not been 
involved for 21 years, and he had no intention of 
resuming his post-mission activity. We lived— 
and live still—in the San Francisco Bay area, not a 
predominantly Mormon locale. Our neighbors, 
our work associates, and most of our friends 
have accepted our status without question. Even 
the Mormons who inquired usually nodded at 
our standard response (“we're too old”). 


In my 20s and 30s, I did not assume I would 
marry, but I did assume that #f1 married, I would 
have children. The children I knew well made me 
feel loved and important, made me want to have 
children of my own. I thought four sounded like 
a good number, but I wasn’t counting on four. 
I wasn’t counting on one. I wasn’t counting on 
a husband, who, to my perhaps antiquated way 
of looking at things, seemed a prerequisite for 
children. Nine years in a singles’ ward and a number 
of relationships made me leery of counting on 
things. I often felt isolated, sometimes unsettled, 
occasionally incomplete like the unmatched earrings 
in my jewelry box. But I did not feel the despair 
that my friend Elaine felt. “I weep inside,” she 
told me, “when I see a woman nursing a baby.” 


When I turned 40, I knew that no matter what 
Maxine Hong Kingston’s Woman Warrior Mother 
had done, I would not have four children. Then I 
met Ben. During our eleven-month courtship, I 
acknowledged that he would be a part of my life, 
but we were both jittery about day-to-day realities, 
Ben’s previous (also childless) marriage had ended 
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in divorce. If we gave ourselves two years to get to 
know each other before we tried to conceive, I 
would be 45, Ben almost 50. Aware of several 
mature friends’ futile attempts to bear children, 
we discussed adoption of an older child. Ben 
had been orphaned at nine and raised by his 
grandparents. He had very strong feelings about 
adoption and older adoptive parents. I worried 
about raising a child in a home in which it was 
the more religious parent who felt so ambiguous 
about her faith. We made our decision well before 
our wedding. It has been the right decision for us. 


Here we are, my young Relief Society friend, late 
on a Saturday night, just the two of us bent over 
the stainless steel sinks in the ward kitchen. The 
others have zipped up children’s jackets and 
collected empty casseroles and trailed off to their 
cars. Your husband is stacking folding chairs onto a 
four-wheeled scooter while your sons chase each 
other in circles around him. My husband is reading 
a book to your three-year-old on a couch in the 
corner. The question to ask me as I plunge the 
silverware into the hot water is not “Why don’t 
you have children?” The question to ask me is 
“Why aren’t you more miserable about it?” 


Why indeed? Might I qualify as one of the 
blameless barren who will be compensated in the 
hereafter? I doubt it. On the contrary, I am not 
miserable because I have never believed that the 
object of my existence is to bear and raise children 
and that I therefore have missed the major lessons 
and blessings and suffering that give life its meaning. 
Even had I married in my 20s, even had I married 
a man who had continued to affirm that Joseph 
Smith was a prophet, I would not have believed 
that a childless woman should be disconsolate, 
that she should apologize for the joys and wonder 
in her life. 


Some of those joys are children. There are children 
in our life. Nieces, nephews, the children of 
friends. Their parents are almost always eager to 
loan them to or share them with us. We go to 
soccer games and baptisms and bat mitzvahs and 
recitals and play performances and graduations. 
We make dinners for picky eaters. Ben does 
sensational Donald Duck imitations. I’ve had 
Primary jobs. And when the small people have 
been buckled back into their carseats or seatbelts 
and when we have righted the furniture and 
dustbusted the crumbs and returned the player 
piano rolls to their correct boxes, we smile and 
sigh and say, “We knew we were too old to have 
children,” and we topple into bed. 


Some of those momentous lessons of life can be 
learned by being a daughter, a niece, a friend. 
Sometimes, because we don't have children, we 
can be at a deathbed or a sickbed where we are 
needed. We can hear a catch in a voice, and we 
can fly across the country or drive across the bay 
to puree yam soup and walk dogs and rub backs 
and offer our gifts of love. Sometimes we have 
more hours to listen. Sometimes we have more 
money to lend or give. 


My friend Christie died last summer. She had a 
long and difficult death, but she was able to spend 
almost all of her last year in the home she loved 
with the menagerie of mangy animals she had 
rescued from the streets. Her husband had 
divorced her before her final illness. Her children 
were affectionate and concerned, but one was 
away at school, one was in the military, and not 
until her last month were they able to return home. 
Christie was able to live in her own house and 
sleep in her own bed because of her two 
nephews—one gay, one straight, both childless. 
They arranged their lives to take care of her; 
one was always there. After the bones in her 
legs broke, they carried her up and down the 
front stairs when she had to have treatments or see 
a doctor, When she was nauseated, they found food 
that she could eat. When she was bed-bound, they 
cheerfully helped her onto a bedpan. They dusted 
and swept. They filled her bedroom with flowers. 


Sometimes the childless are saints. 


Creation can give life meaning. Those who have 
children may think of child-bearing and child- 
rearing as creative or productive processes. Those 
who do not have children can find other ways. I 
satisfy my creative urges by writing and by 
helping others, usually young adults in my classes, 
to write. I’ve taken shorter term pleasure in other 
creations—a garden of succulents, a sailboat quilt. 
But my writing and my teaching—however 
imperfect—have worth. As I work, I learn and I 
grow; sometimes my students learn and grow. 
And even if they never write a sentence with 
grace and ease, they learn from me that they 
matter; they are important. 


I cannot claim my work will save the world, 
but it saves me. 


I want to make and leave the world a better place, 
not because there will be little Rosenbaum- 
McClintons running around in it, but because 
there will be human beings running around in it. 
In my transfer composition class last fall, I used 
as a text a moving book about the juvenile 
dependency court and the troubled children it 
serves. The authors’ thesis is that we can only help 
these young people if we stop regarding them as 
“Somebody Else’s Children?” Although the future 
residents of our planet will not be my literal and 
direct descendants, I do not consider them 
“Somebody Else’s Grandchildren.” 


Ben and I do think about our own futures. We 
joke about adopting an engaging 25-year old with 
an MBA and a wife who is a nurse. They will be 
childless too, of course, so they can concentrate 
on taking care of us in our old age. We look 
around us. Not all children can or do take care 
of their elderly parents. Whom can one depend 
on? Ah, another question we can’t yet answer. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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The early morning sun cast the sage and grease- 
wood’s elongated shadows upon the trail to 
Snow Canyon. My hiking boots made distinctive 
cloudy prints in the thick red dust. I was alone 
on my way up a poorly marked trail to what I 
hoped was Hidden Pinon—1.5 miles away. This 
colorful setting of sage-green against coral brought 
back a memory, some twenty-four years ago of 
an experience in this same canyon. I remembered 
a time, however brief, when all was right with 
my world. Unspeakable joy flooded through me. 
It was as though I were singing inwardly as I 
recalled a simple, but special event. Our family 
was exploring this very canyon, looking for the 
famous sand dunes where Robert Redford had 
filmed the movie “Jeremiah Johnson” with, in 
one scene, the villain buried up to his neck in 
sand. Suddenly we had come upon the fine red 
mounds. Our children squealed and frolicked as 
they pranced, then trudged, and finally fell onto 
the thick deep sand. Their exuberance was so 
complete that they hollered, bewildered when the 
majestic vermilion cliffs echoed their words back 
to them. Our youngest, Becky, was mystified but 
delighted to hear her own voice resounding as she 
yelled, “Hello!” and “Hello!”came back. “Hello” 
she called again and again. Then, to complete the 
conversation, she called, “Hello. I’m Becky. Are 
you Jesus?” And the reply came, “Jesus.” 


Now, all these years later, I smiled to myself 
remembering this experience. I consciously began 
to remember other times when, to me at least, 
all was right with my world. Sometimes the 
emotion lasted only for a moment. Never were 
the events calculated or contrived. They sneaked 
up on me. I began to recall other times, other 
places, and other unplanned magical moments 
when pure happiness welled up, uncomplicated, 
spontaneous, exhilarating. As I hiked, I tried to 
figure out what made these times so special. They 
didn’t seem to be so much times of intellectual 
endeavor . . . say, while reading a book and being 
excited about an idea or a word or a concept or 
some sudden understanding or a meaningful 
insight, as delicious as that might be. They weren't 
necessarily formal times that one would predict, 
like a graduation or a wedding or an honor or an 
anniversary. Like the heroine Emily in the play 
Our Town when asked to remember a special day 
in her life, chose not her wedding but her 12th 
birthday. On cue, I thought about a special day 
of my own. Not my 12th birthday, like Emily, 
but of my 15th. I thought of it because I had 
recorded my emotions in my diary: 


Today I am fifteen. You just cant know what it means. 
I wore my tan hard-to-get-into dress that Grandma 
made for me, We got our yearbooks at school and Im 

going to have absolutely EVERYONE sign in mine. 
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Hosanna Moments 


Ruth N. Dickson 


They nearly always say something nice. The kids all 
sang “Happy Birthday” to me and I was blushing. 
After school a friend's mother picked us up in a truck 
and we all went out to the cement plant and went 
swimming. (I pause here to assure you that we 
weren't swimming in cement, but rather in the 
alkaline stagnant water collected in the huge hole 
vacated by the clay removed to make cement.) 
The diary continues: J absolutely adore it out there 
and we really had fun. We had some pictures taken. 
Really, I simply can't explain how grand it all seemed. 
It has truly been a birthday worth remembering, a 
truly grand birthday! I got a book of jokes and some 
soap and a string of pearls. It was truly a swell 
birthday in every way. Help me, diary, to always 
remember it. 


Now you know what I mean by pure bliss. 
Peter Pan asked the children to think lovely 
thoughts so they could fly. And fly we may. 


As other memories flowed through me, I tried 
to discover what makes these times of strong 
emotional or spiritual highs. Is it possible by 
remembering to relive these feelings? Is it possible 
to manufacture more of them? Can I bring them 
to mind at will and recapture those joyful sen- 
sations when I need them? Can I superimpose 
these edifying remembrances to tide over times of 
despair? 


I thought about Wordsworth’s poem “Daffodils,” 
and how this visual experience became a moment 
of joy to him and how the critics claim that the 
poetic joy comes during times of reminiscence: 
“For oft, when on my couch I lie in vacant or in 
pensive mood...” 


I wasn’t lying on my couch, but hiking breath- 
lessly while thoughtfully remembering. I thought 
of how the senses often give fuel to these special 
moments. Many of mine are related to smells 
and tastes and sounds: the smell of lilacs, savoring 
chocolate, hearing an old grandfather clock chime, 
the sound of rain on the roof when you don’t 
have to go any place, tomato soup and toasted 
cheese sandwiches, a vanilla scented candle, rice 
pudding hot from the oven, the melody of wind 
chimes on a patio. 


Many of my Hosanna moments happen out-of- 
doors: playing tennis on a brisk October morning, 
picking raspberries, hiking to Lake Mary in Big 
Cottonwood Canyon, skiing, pushing a child in 
the swings at Sugarhouse Park, walking through 
the spires at Bryce Canyon, or having a picnic— 

anywhere, any ume. 


I thought about the place music played in my 
Hosanna moments such as listening to “The 
Spirit of God” sung at a temple dedication. 
Another time of soaring emotion was when the 


missionaries sang at our homecoming after our 
mission. The same goes for tapping a foot with a 
marching song at a parade or an athletic game, 
or hearing an old-fashioned song I learned in 
grade school. 


So many of these happy times for me are connected 
with family. The birth of a child, no matter how 
excruciatingly painful, inconvenient, somewhat 
embarrassing, but nonetheless, for many women, 
and for me becomes the highpoint of a lifetime. 


One such family-connected event for me came 
when I was nine and it was Christmas and my 
friends convinced me that there was no Santa. I 
remember my feelings, not of disappointment or 
disillusionment or deceit, but of appreciation and 
love as I realized for the first time that my parents 
had sacrificed and scrimped and stayed up nights 
(for my Christmas gifis were largely homemade) 
and to me, wonder of wonders, that they did all 
this while letting someone else get the credit. 


As these choice memories came from across the 
years, I stopped huffing and puffing and sat on a 
wooden bench by the trail. Lookout Point was just 
ahead. I contemplated how I 
could recognize these special 
moments, how I could culti- 
vate them, how I could re- 
create them, how I could 
celebrate them. Finally I 
determined to collect 

them, as I have done 

here, to learn to recog- 
nize these exhilarat- 
ing moments of bliss 
when they overtake 
me, to celebrate by 
revelling in the feel- 
ings, to cultivate 
relationships, to 
enjoy nature, seek 
uplifting music, sur- 
round myself with sensuous color, to pause and 
enjoy sunrises and sunsets and the changing seasons, 
reaffirming the continuity of life. I pledge to recall 
these moments when I need reassurance and all 
the while, sing out Hosanna, Hosanna, Hosanna! 









Ruth Dickson is a freelance writer whose work has 
appeared in Exponent II as well as Church maga- 
zines and other newspapers. She lives in Salt Lake 


City, Utah. 
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Surviving Sisterhood 


Heather Sundahl 








Heather Sundahl lives in the Boston area and teaches 


ESL at Boston University and Harvard. She maintains 
a close relationship with her West Coast sister, much 
to the delight of MCI. 


She was Barbie; I was Skipper. She was Electro 
Woman; I was Dyna Girl. She was Nancy Drew; I 
was George. If we played Charlie’s Angels, she was 
always Farrah and I was Jacqueline Smith (unless 
she had a friend over and then I was demoted to 
Kate Jackson’s completely unglamorous character 
Sabrina, who not only didn’t have long feathered 
hair but drove a Pinto!) It seems like half of my 
childhood was spent tagging along with my older 
sister, trying to get her approval or at least her 
attention while simultaneously resenting her status 
as “Alpha Female.” (“Why does she get the 
Joseph Smith knife?” I’d ask my mom, another 
first born. “Because she’s the oldest’’ Mom would 
reply, as if that explained everything.) In fact, for 
years it was hard for me not to define myself in 
relation to my older sister. 


While I settled for crumbs when we'd play pretend, 
that didn’t mean that I wanted to be just like her. In 
many ways I felt compelled to do things differently. 
Angela reinforced this as most big sisters do by 
calling me a copycat if I wanted the same color 
Keds or wore my hair in braids the same day she 
did. Tagalong was a name I could live with, but 
copycat? No way. So I strove hard for some parallel 
but not identical identity. Luckily, our coloring 
and builds were different. She had fair skin and 
hair, so according to little girl logic, anything or 
anyone blond or yellow was, by definition, Angela’s. I 
remember watching game shows like “Name 
that Tune” and “Let’s Make a Deal” and always 
rooting for the brunette because Angela was the 
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blond contestant and I was the brunette by default 
Most of my baby dolls were black because that 
was the only way to get one with brown hair 
(Incidentally, I did not have dark hair as a kid. I 
am amazed to look back at old photographs of me 
and see that I too was blond, not a tow head, but 
blond nonetheless.) Not that my blond dolls had 
cooties. They just belonged to me less than my 
darker haired ones 


A few years ago I read a book called Unlocking Your 
Childhood Secrets. In it psychologist Kevin Leman 
states that by examining one’s earliest memories, 
we can see how those experiences and the way we 
interpret them have shaped our adult selves. My 
earliest memory is the day I got out of diapers. I 
was parading around in ultra thick cotton underwear 
I ran into Angela, showed her my new big girl 
undies and told her I was going to show them to 
Danny, an older brother. She responded by telling 
me that I was not a big girl and would certainly 
be back in diapers before the day ended. I ran 
crying to someone, I can’t remember who. This is 
the power of a sister. Almost 30 years later, she 
still has the ability to reduce me to a two-year old 
Luckily, she tends to use her power for good 


Despite our sisterly status as default playmates, we 
became friends of choice when I was in 8th grade 
and she was a junior in high school. This move 
was definitely hers. As the alpha sibling, any setting 
aside of established hierarchy was her choice, not 
mine. So it thrilled me to be included in late night 
crank calling sessions, Twilight Zone marathons, 
and outings to toilet paper someone’s house 
Granted, I was always the bolder sister and did 
much of the dirty work when pulling off pranks 
It was my finger that rang the doorbells at midnight 
while hers were safely clutching the steering wheel 
a half a block away. Perhaps I started out as the 
stooge; but soon I was privy to her secrets and the 
beneficiary of her generosity. For Christmas she 
bought me several new miniskirt ensembles complete 
with matching aqua and pink earrings. That spring 
she took me along with her best friends to see the 
Police in concert. And when either of us was mad 
at Mom or Dad, we provided the other with the 
ultimate sympathetic ear, creating a united front 
against what we saw as parental hegemony. 


Closeness aside, my need to be different was strong 
and manifested itself in many areas of my life. 
Angela hated mustard and only took her sandwiches 
with mayo, so for years I only took mine with 
mustard. I don’t even think it was conscious. After I 
got married my husband and I got into an argument 
about my favorite fruit. He claimed it was water- 
melon. | said no, watermelon was Angela's melon of 
choice, mine was cantaloupe. Just ask anyone in 
my family. He said, “I don’t care what your family 
says. You've eaten two whole watermelons in the 
past day and a half and that’s the first thing you 
go for at the Chuck-a-rama salad bar when 
your grandpa takes us there.” He had a point. But 
how could watermelon be my favorite when it was 


Angela's? She owned watermelon. I could eat as 
much as I wanted, but it was still her favorite fruit, 


not mine 


The same, unfortunately, was true of books. There 
are so many books I never read as a child because 
Angela read them first and adored them to the 
point of ownership. I never read James and the 
Giant Peach, Little House On the Prairie, or Island 
of the Blue Dolphins.1 used to stare at the covers 
and wonder at the delights that were hidden in the 
pages. But I'd no sooner have read those books than 
read her diary. They were private property and even 
little sisters have places they dare not trespass. (In 
1994 I read the ultimate Angela book: A Wrinkle 
in Time and was so disappointed. It was fine, but 
it could not live up to the raving review Ange gave 
it in fourth grade.) My desire not to copy even 
extended to my major in college. We both devour 
books so it was no surprise that Angela quickly 
declared a major in English. After considering 
everything but English, I ended up in Humanities, 
with a minor in English. I eventually got a master’s 
degree in English but it was okay because Angela’s 
master’s degree was in education. I’m never sure 
how much of this is a conscious effort not to copy 
and how much is an underlying fear of being 
reduced to a second-rate, not-quite-as-successful 
version of a very bright and gifted older sister. 


It wasn’t until a few years ago that I realized that I 
too had been a formidable force in shaping Angela’s 
life. It was a warm California evening and the moon 
reflected on the ocean as we headed south on the 
101. It was the kind of night when people share 
things they wouldn’t have, had it been sunny or 
cold or moonless. Angela told me about a paper 
she wrote for a graduate class. A paper about me 
and the time I ruined her day by being a Chinese 
maid.“A Chinese what?” I asked, having no idea 
what she was talking about. She was in junior high 
and was having the Matlock sisters over. They were 
new in our ward and so funny and so well dressed 
and so beautiful, even in those awkward years 
that stretch from ten to fifteen. She had the day all 
planned. They were going to play restaurant. I was 
desperate to be part of things, to be included, to be 
one of the Angels or even just Charlie’s disembodied 
voice. So I said, ““Let me be your waitress and maid. 
I'll take orders and make whatever you want. You 
don’t have to talk to me, just give me orders.” 
Angela wanted to say no for 113 different reasons 
Mainly because I was loud and sassy and had a 
knack for stealing every last drop of attention in 
any given room and this was her special day with 
her special friends. But she said yes because beneath 
her bossy exterior she is as kind as one imagines 
Julie Andrews would be if you ever met her. 


So while they were downstairs noshing on velveeta- 
saltine hors d’oeuvres, I was upstairs pulling out all 
stops. Enter the Dragon Lady. I wore the long 
black cheung-sam Dad bought Mom in Chinatown; 
my hair was in a bun with chopsticks sticking out; 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Living in the World 


Interview by Jocelyn Kearl 








Liesel Harris-Boundy graduated with a bachelor’s 
degree in English and a women’s studies minor at 
BYU. She served a mission in Korea and is married 
to Jason Harris-Boundy. After finishing school and 
getting married, Liesel and Jason moved to Seattle 
to work. From 1995 to 1997, they were in the Peace 
Corps in Armenia. They now live in a small cottage 
on Bainbridge Island in the Seattle area with their 
baby, Solomon. 


JK: How did you first get interested in joining 
the Peace Corps? 


LHB: It was part of my life’s plans, not that I ever 
knew anything beyond the general idea of living 
in a third world country, learning a language, and 
“helping” some people. I knew one woman who 
had done a few months of Peace Corps in Africa 
and then decided it was too hot there, but still I 
thought it was something I'd like to do. 


JK: It’s quite impressive that a newly married 
couple, each having dedicated a couple of years 
to missionary service, would decide to dedicate 
another two years to third-world service. How 
did you make that decision? 


LHB: Impressive? No, more like just adventurous. I 
was going to say overly idealistic, but I don’t 
think we were that much, especially not Jason. He 
distrusted the Peace Corps, an organization that 
says they like to “help people” when instead 
they often create more complications with their 
ethnocentricity. So mostly the process was me 
convincing Jason to go. We both had jobs in 
Seattle: I was doing freelance writing and Jason had 
just been asked to act as interim director for his 
small consulting firm. Still, I felt this was the time. 
I filled out all the paperwork and signed Jason’s 
name. When pressed to choose a region, Jason 
said the former Soviet Union would be the most 
exciting, but that he wasn’t going. I filled in 
“former Soviet Republics” even though I'd been 
to China and thought Id rather do the heat and 
bugs over colorless, cultureless Communism. In 
the end, it came down to me praying that Jason 
would change his mind, but that if he didn’t, that 
I could throw away the goal without a lot of 
regrets. We set aside a Sabbath to fast and think 
on the decision. When we came together at the 
end of the day no one was more surprised than 
I was when Jason said, “I think we should go.” I 
whooped it up. 


JK: What was your reaction to find you were 
going to Armenia? What was it like when you 
first arrived? 


LHB: I didn’t know there was a country called 
Armenia. I'd been to the Armenian quarter in 
Jerusalem, but I didn’t know that Armenians live 
all over the world. There are over one million in 
America, mostly in Southern California and 
Boston. We lived with a host family for the first 
three months in Armenia. The Peace Corps paid 
them a huge amount to feed and house us. I had 
the gall to be irritated when they fed us fried 
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maccaroni day after day. I thought, where is all 
our food money going? Yeah. Well. It was going to 
keep them going. 


JK: What were your responsibilities as a Peace 
Corps member in Armenia? 


LHB: I tried to teach the opposite of rote 
memorization to English teachers and students. 
That was my somewhat official role, but what I 
liked about the Peace Corps was that they didn’t 
interfere if you had your own good ideas about 
what you wanted to do. I organized the first ever 
Women’s Conference at a women’ college. The 
Armenian administrators had no idea what that 
meant, even after I explained that we'd have 
speakers of different nationalities talk about subjects 
relating to women. I made up flyers and book- 
marks for our conference participants that had 
the universal female symbol on it. The dean’s 
only stipulation was that I take the symbol off; 
he said it was “too political.” He explained this 
to a fellow teacher who was with me on the only 
appointment he didn’t make us wait for him, and 
he didn’t suspect that I understood what he was 
saying until I said, “This? This means woman!” 
They both laughed. But we still had to take it offF— 
this was Soviet style leadership, you understand. 


I also helped organize a month-long summer bike 
trip where we fearless Peace Corps women and 
men biked around the whole country (it’s a small 
country, fortunately), taking a two-day conference 
on community development to towns and villages. 
Try translating the idea of community develop- 
ment: “You mean you don’t just sit around and 
wait for your leaders to improve things?” Try 
translating bike tour: the men yes, but why were 
we women doing it, people wanted to know. 
Why didn’t we just drive and stay clean? 


JK: You've had experience living in Korea as a 
missionary. How was this international experience 
similar or different from that one? 


LHB: When I got home from Korea I danced and 
sang to see, let alone sleep in, a bed. I gobbled up 
bread and jam and yogurt. I said I’d never leave 
this fair country again. But in less than a few years 
I got bored with excess, not my own, but society's 
in general: the two of everything stuff: two cars, 
two televisions, two sets of silverware, two sets of 
tennis shoes. It didn’t seem real. It wasn’t a struggle 
to live here. The real part of my life was teaching 
refugee women and their families English as a 
Second Language. We shared our stories. It made 
me want to go abroad again and remember what 
the world is really like. (I realize, of course, that 
you don’t have to go abroad to see what the 
world is really like. You can see it in your own 
communities too, to some extent.) 


JK: What are the particular challenges for women 
living in Armenia? How did viewing this kind 
of culture affect your own views about women 
and about feminism in the international picture? 


LHB: They're the challenges women face every- 
where, except in Armenia, there’s no discussion 


about inequity. I once had a conversation with 
my tutor about how I think politically correct 
language is such an important goal. She’s an 
English teacher and has had more than the usual 
amount of exposure to Americans. Still, she 
looked at me aghast. Well, she said, I guess if 
you have a job and food on the table, then you 
start looking for other things to keep you busy. 


Women, of course, have stories to tell and once 
I got them talking (and once my language was 
up to speed so that I could understand), I started 
recording their stories with the idea of writing a 
book. I was dubious that they'd open up to me, 
a foreigner, but maybe because they suspected I 
wouldn’t understand so well, they did open up. I 
chose women of all ages, backgrounds and social 
stratas, not just my peers at school. Armine came 
home from a trip to her parents’ and heard from a 
neighbor that her husband had been living with 
his mistress in their home (and they live with 
his parents). Her mother-in-law, when con- 
fronted, replied, “What could I do? He’s my 
son.” Sona was abused by an uncle as a child. 
Angelica was seduced by the good looks of a 
Russian soldier whom she married and then 
divorced in the 50s. She lived alone with her child 
from then on. (Angelica was our 80-year old 
neighbor and my husband's opera date on Sunday 
evenings. I hate opera.) Rousan—age 40—never 
married, lived with a man briefly, conceived his 
child and when she miscarried and was bleeding 
badly, none of her relatives would take her to 
the hospital, the shame she had brought upon 
the family. Astounding stories. 


JK: What do you think the disadvantages and 
advantages were of going as a married couple? 


LHB:The disadvantages included speaking English 
together when we should have been thinking and 
speaking Armenian. The advantages were support, 
a shoulder to cry on, and someone who under- 
stands. That's why I liked the idea of doing a 
mission first, when I had no one but God to rely 
on and then it was such a reward to have God 
and Jason to rely on. 


JK: What kinds of interactions did you have 
with members of the Church in Armenia? 


LHB: We called Salt Lake before we left and 
asked if the Church was in Armenia. They put 
us on hold for 15 minutes and came back to say 
there was an Armenian branch in Argentina. So 
we left with our scriptures and figured that we'd 
be having two-person sacrament meetings for the 
next two years—a nice thought really! The second 
week in the country we were on the subway and 
spotted this very American-looking couple in 
the crowd. When they eyed us and then opened 
their mouths to speak, I knew immediately they 
were from Utah. Humanitarian aid missionaries! 
The Church was indeed in Armenia, under the 
auspices of the Huntsman concrete company. And 
there were four branches in Yerevan! Jason, right 
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Another Layer of Onion 


Gwen Sandberg 








‘A little while, still plan and smile...” 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, “Terminus” 


This morning the first raspberries are ready to 
pick. Red and white peonies, beautiful for 
Memorial Day, have now been pruned back. 
Wild yellow roses persist on the east fence; they 
have struggled forth once more despite many 
years’ cuttings and mowings. 


In the orchard, pears, apples, grapes, and even a 
quince tree are preparing their seasonal per- 
formances: choreographies that they must now 
know entirely by heart, as the shows have been 
staged annually for at least forty years. The peach 
tree is likewise loaded with promise, and I sigh 
as I note wild blackberry vines (“Himalya 
berries” in this southern Utah country), which are 
sending out their long, treacherous canes. To the 
south the Pine Valley mountains rise abruptly. The 
mountains change depth and color with each hour's 
light. To the east, the Kolob Fingers of Zion 
Canyon offer peace and serenity; their price is a 
cool drink and a comfortable chair on the top deck 
of the old farm house. It is a season in which 
God obviously loves the New Harmony Valley. 


Much of this season’s beauty represents momentum 
generated in the past. Only upon walking back 
through the orchard to the garden spot does a 
glimpse of my season emerge. The garden is bare. 
Weeds are starting through where tomatoes and 
corn should be thriving. Several nondescript, 
volunteer onions mark last year’s row. And I am 
stabbed because change is also in my life. I look 
at the bare garden and remember. 


I remember when our five children climbed the 
trees, ran four-wheelers up the mountain road, and 
“for good bones and strong teeth” needed the rows 
of bottled fruit and the freezer full of garden 
vegetables. I remember when the parents of these 
five children had choices about directions to steer 
the children: high school achievement, college, 
missions, temple marriages . . . and now the 
children are gone. Gone to far-flung professional 


worlds of their own, where fresh fruit and 
vegetables come out of stores, and where bottled 
fruit, which they haul to their homes so Mom 
won't feel bad, sits on the shelf faded and stale 
until they throw it out. Instead of peaches and 
apples, it is water that now comes in bottles: 
bottles with fancy names and French locations. 


And thus Mom and Dad, Woody and Gwen, sit 
of an evening with our version of cool drinks, 
juice pressed last fall from our own apples, and we 
contemplate the Kolobs. Well, we say, maybe one 
of the children will want the place. Yes, but his 
wife doesn’t. Well, we say, maybe we are saving 
the place for the grandchildren. Nope, they come 
overnight, on their way now to BYU tennis camps 
and Seminary Council retreats. They stay a few 
hours and give Grandma and Gramps a big hug 
and tell us that they love us. For this we are 
grateful, but gratitude does not an orchard justi- 
fy. 

Well, we say, maybe we should ask the kids what 
they think we should do with the place. The 
children just look astounded and say, “Well, do 
what you want to do, but right now we've got 
to rush off to Portland to a meeting.” Well, we 
say finally, maybe we should have raised the kids 
to be apple farmers so they would stick around. 


Thus, at this season of my life, gratitude and 
loneliness war within me. I have blessings that I 
sincerely acknowledge. But what about today? I 
am uninterested in more middle-of-the-night 
water turns. I am uninterested in tomato worms, 
and I don’t need the tomatoes anyway. And I 
don’t need seventy-six lugs of juice grapes next 
September. My neighbor went several seasons 
bottling beans each summer and throwing out 
last summer's vegetables so the bottles would be 
empty for this summer's beans. Then she died. 


Well, we finally say, over the last dregs of the 
apple juice (somewhat brown and thick now in 
the bottom of the glass), maybe we should sell 
out and go on a mission. And then we laugh 


hysterically. We have been on service missions 
essentially full-time for the last five years. Good 
friends and neighbors looked after our place 
while we went to Hawaii from 1992 to 1994. 


We came back and immediately commenced 
working on an irrigation project for the Church 
here in New Harmony Valley. We were released 
after two more years’ service although we could 
do that one and live at home. Now, for the second 
time, we plan to return to Laie, this time to the 
Polynesian Cultural Center for another water 
project. (Woody is an irrigation engineer, and I 
trail along as the enabler, since the Church does 
not send mature men on away-from-home 
missions without their wives.) 


This assignment will last six to eight months, and 
we will return to New Harmony next May. By 
the time we return, our home teachers and friends 
and neighbors will be all water-turned and tree- 
pruned out, and we will probably place our 
farm for sale. 


Wanna buy? You have only to provide us with 
something meaningful to do and convince us 
that we want to do it. “Been there done that” 
opportunities abound. We have energy and 
health to share. We are not discards or invalids, but 
rather we are worthwhile, reasonably cognizant 
human beings who lack a sense of compelling, 
immediate purpose. Paraphrasing Carl Sandburg, 
we must say, “The grandparents, yes. The 
grandparents. Where to? What next?” This stage 
of our lives is a challenge, and the next layer of 
the onion unfolds only with painful reluctance. 


‘I wake to sleep, and take my waking slow. / I learn 
by going where I have to go.” Theodore Roethke, 
“The Waking” 


Gwen Sandberg was publications director for the Utah 
Shakespearean Festival until her retirement. She has 
since served two missions to Hawaii and 1s presently 
living in New Harmony and St. George, Utah. 





Pencil drawing of the Kolob Fingers by Rolaine G. King. 
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The Seduction 


Maralyn Johnson 








Looking back to my early pre-teen years (now 
over fifty years ago) it began with tickling and 
fun chase-me games, done “innocently” in the 
presence of my stepmother or other relatives. All 
fun and games: wrestling, rolling on the floor, 
touching (sometimes inappropriately) but all in 
the “game.” My half sister, eight years younger, 
was always jumping on top, trying to find her place 
in the laughter and fun. I felt the competition 
between us strongly because I believed her to be 
my enemy in the battle for my father’s attention. 


After all, she was so little, blonde, and cute, and 
she had lived her whole life with my father and 
my stepmother. I had been raised by my grand- 
parents in Canada and had no memory of my 
father before I was ten. I was at an all-arms-and- 
legs stage and, even though we both had very 
curly hair like our father’s, mine was dark 
brown. Her long lashes made her eyes more like 
his; mine were more like those of my mother 
(hazel-blue with crinkles at the corners) who 
had died shortly after my birth. 


However, it became clear very soon that the 
real enemy in the battle for the affections of my 
new-found father was my stepmother. My father 
only exacerbated these feelings by making the 
competition between us more overt. 


After I was too old for childhood games, my 
father stepped up his seduction by “wooing” me. 
He would take me out like a “date” to dinner, 
or (when my stepmother was absent at church 
meetings, social occasions, or working) he would 
put my half sister to bed early so we could spend 
time alone together. I treasured this alone time 
because I longed for his undivided attention. 


The first real physical contact with my father 
happened when I was about fourteen years old. 
I was quite mature for my age, and my breasts 
were well developed, so I appeared to be even 
older than I was. I was coming from a bath, 
wearing just my robe, when I “ran into” my 
father on the upstairs landing. He grabbed me 
in his arms and said, “This is how I kissed my 
girlfriends,” whereupon he forced his tongue 
into my mouth. I was surprised and shocked but 
managed to say, “Stop it!” and pushed him away. 
He reached out again, forcing me against the 
banister and pressing his very erect penis into 
my resisting pelvic area. Repulsed, I again said, 
“Stop it!” and ran to my bedroom, slamming the 
door shut. 


It was shortly after this experience that my father 
became a counselor in our ward's bishopric. Quite 
some time elapsed before he attempted to touch 
me again. About this time, my stepmother took 
a full-time night job, and I was left in the role of 
“mate” most evenings of the week. I prepared 
dinner almost every night. My half sister went to 
bed early, leaving the “playing field” wide open. My 
father sometimes went out on missionary home vis- 
its or to church meetings, but he always returned 
early in the evening before I went to bed. 
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The seduction started again, but this time more 
carefully, by means of flattery and with no force. 
Although I didn’t realize what was happening at 
the time, my father began to use praise to further 
pull me into his web. He and I became “allies” 
against my stepmother. He would compare me 
to my stepmother, denigrating her abilities and 
appearance and praising mine. He made me feel 
like a “winner” over her, something I desperately 
wanted from this man I still didn’t know very well. 


I was expected to do numerous household chores 
(dishes, laundry, ironing, and cooking). My father 
used every opportunity to tell me privately that 
my cooking, my ironing (or whatever) was better 
than my stepmother’. To have “one up” on my 
stepmother became my goal. Soon he began 
extending his praises by telling me that my breasts 
were more attractive than my stepmother’. Even 
though I felt embarrassed at this, I did not speak 
out, happy to have even this victory over her. She 
became jealous, and it showed, much to my 
delight. She probably began to regret the decision 
that she herself enforced to bring me from Canada 
to live with them. 


I was very vulnerable and lonely and loved the 
one-on-one attention and generous praise. My 
father would grant me privileges without discussing 
them with my stepmother, which made her angry. 
I played on the constant battles they had over me. 
Some I lost, many I won, especially with the 
support of my father against her. 


My father started telling me about my step- 
mother’s flirtatious behavior, saying she had a 
way of attracting the most eligible man in a room. 
I began noticing her flirting with men wherever 
we went (at church, in social situations, even at 
family gatherings). Her flirtation, of course, added 
fuel to my fire of resentment towards her. To me, 
my father became the martyr in the relationship, 
which made me want all the more to please this 
“betrayed” father who was so “wronged” by my 
“wicked fairy tale stepmother.” 


All of this “stalking” of me and manipulation of 
my emotions were just pieces of a grand puzzle 
working itself out in my father’s mind. I had no 
way of deciphering his warped vision of our 
relationship or knowing what my part would 
become in this vicious game or imagining what 
trauma it would create in my life. 


One night, after my father had praised me for the 
dinner I had made, had helped me do the dishes, 
and had put my half sister to bed, he called me 
to his bedroom. He had bought a black dress for 
me as a reward for helping so much while my 
stepmother was at work. He urged me to try it 
on right there, saying that the full-length mirror 
was better than the small one in my room. | later 
saw how well he had orchestrated this plan, but 
at the time I was too thrilled with the dress to even 
think about it. And he was, after all, my father. 


While watching me change, he expressed pleasure 
at my maturing young body. All of his seductive 


praise about my sexy body and long, curly hair 
sounded very good to me. | still saw my step- 
mother as the one I wanted to “win” over, so I 
was a perfect candidate for his careful steps of 
seduction. He also told me that my stepmother 
was better at sex than my very young natural 
mother had been, again implicitly challenging 
me to be “better than my stepmother.” 


In this sexually charged atmosphere, he quickly 

pushed me down on the bed and, without force, 

had sexual intercourse with me two times. I was 
shocked. I felt no physical pain, but afterwards I 
was in an agony of mental and emotional upset 
that haunted me for years. 


I had a lot of guilt, shame, and confused thinking 
because I felt as if I had somehow let it happen 
(and I hadn’t really stopped him). After all, I was 
in his room, changing my clothes. Maybe it was 
my fault. From my religious training, I knew 
something was terribly wrong about what had 
happened, but I had never known anything like 
this could or would happen. 


I spent time in the city library looking for 
information about sex between fathers and 
daughters. Even fiction never seemed to describe 
what had happened to me. All medical books and 
anything pertaining to sexual intercourse were 
locked up in those days, off limits except with 
parental permission. Magazines contained no 
information about sex, and this was way before 
the days of television. I did read about Oedipus 
but never could identify with that story because 
the mother and son weren't aware they were 
related and because it was complicated by murder. 
I ended up being sure that this had never happened 
to anyone I knew, if to anyone at all. 


There was no one I could talk to about my 
experience. It was the 1940s (long before the fights 
for sex education in the schools or before students 
could talk to school counselors about sex). I 
certainly couldn’t talk about what had happened 
to my stepmother, and even if I could have, our 
previous conversations about sex had only dealt 
with menstruation. I couldn’t talk about it with 
any religious leaders; my father was now bishop 
of our ward. 


I wanted to be sent back to Canada to live with 
my grandparents but knew they were too frail and 
unable to have me by this tme. I had visited them 
every year for two or three weeks when our family 
drove from California to Canada. However, I 
ended up never telling my grandparents about my 
father’s behavior because I did not think even 
they would believe me. My father had warned 
me: “Never tell about us. Your stepmother and 
sister would leave and be out on the street, and 
there would be no more family. It is our secret.” I 
learned years later that this kind of threat and 
swearing to secrecy are common in abusive 
situations and that the secret itself becomes just 
another burden that the child has to carry, along 
with the shame and guilt and anger. My anger 
towards both my father and stepmother was 
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barely repressed, although most of the frustration 
I felt, unfortunately, landed on my half-sister (the 
only one I had some power over.) 


With no information available and no one to talk 
to, there was nothing for me to do except put what 
had happened to me as far out of my mind as 
possible. My stepmother’s night job ended shortly 
after this experience and before my father had 
another opportunity to have sex with me. I avoided 
him as much as possible after that, always carefully 
locking the bathroom door and always taking my 
clothes with me so that I would never come out 
less than fully clothed. He made no more advances 
towards me for several years. 


Then, when I had understandably been lulled into 
a false sense of security by the length of time that 
had gone by, my father again made a “pass” at me. I 
was seventeen at the time, a senior in high school. 
By now a lot of boyfriends and many church and 
social activities had helped me bury my negative 
thoughts about myself. I was, ironically, allowed to 
date only “good Mormon boys” whose families my 
family knew well. On this particular night, 
however, I was getting ready to meet a girlfriend 
to go to an early movie. Thinking I was alone in 
the house (and because I was in a hurry) I was 
careless and left the bathroom with just a robe on. 
My father was coming up the stairs just as I entered 
my room. I shut the door, which had no locks, and 
hurried to my closet to dress. He came in and very 
forcefully grabbed me, pushing me onto my bed, 
holding me down, and lying on top of me. I 
fought him with all my strength, yelling, “No! 
Stop!” and pushed him away, saying, “I will tell! 
Don’t you touch me!” He tore away my robe and 
very quickly ejaculated on my stomach. I was so 
repulsed that he got up and left me alone, crying 
into my pillow. He never tried to overpower me 
physically again. 

After this incident, I avoided my family as much as 
possible and made sure there were no opportunites 
for my father and me to be alone. After graduating 
from high school, I got a job and soon became 
engaged to be married. My father wanted us to have 
one last trip to Canada together before I was 
married. I just wanted to get married and get out 
of that house. However, because I wanted to see 
my grandparents, I acquiesced. 


While we were on a boat in the river in Victoria, 
he came up to me while I was looking out over the 
rail and said, ““See those people over there watching 
us? They see your ring; they think we're engaged.” I 
was stunned at the nerve of him to say such a 
thing and answered, “They and you are wrong!” 
He continued, “I am only twenty-one years older 
than you are. It is possible, you know.” I angrily 
walked away in disgust. 


My father didn’t try to “come on” to me again 
even verbally until after my first daughter was a 
toddler. He began coming to “visit” me during 
the daytime when my husband was at work. He 
told me he wanted to have a sexual relationship 
with me. For the first time I mentioned about 
what had happened so many years ago. “I am 
your daughter!” I yelled at him, telling him not to 
even speak to me about such an idea. 


“You have always been a woman to me. You 
always have been and you always will be.” I just 
sat there and cried. 


He was a bishop in the Church and yet seemed to 
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have no remorse or guilt about what had happened 
and was still eager to have sex with me, a married 
woman and a mother. How he could live that way 
I shall never know. 


My father never approached me after that. Perhaps I 
was wrong about his lack of remorse and guilt. 
He developed cancer when my oldest daughter was 
eleven and my youngest was eight. I was not aware 
that guilt could have a part in illness, but I believe he 
wanted to die (even though he was only fifty-two 
years old and still enjoyed being bishop). He died 
within a year of his illness being diagnosed. 


The funeral was huge; many people from the 
Church and from his place of employment came. 
When I saw him in his casket, he looked very sad, 
dressed in the temple clothes of a “worthy Mormon 
priesthood holder.” I wondered if I would be able 
even to cry. The tears finally flowed, but they were 
ones of relief rather than of grief and loss, and I 
finally, after all those years, had some relief from 
all that had gone before. I knew that at last he 
could never approach me in a sexual way, and it 
felt good to be free. 


However, I was not totally free. | began having 
severe migraine headaches. No medical reason 
could be found for them, and no medication 
could control the frequency or the extreme pain. 
I was referred to a psychologist, which gave me 
the courage to at last tell my bishop about my 
father. His shock showed in his silence. Finally he 
said, “It is over and best not spoken of again.” 


After some time, I told my therapist about my 
father, and my psychological tests proved that my 
resentment, guilt, remorse, and shame were at least 
part of the cause of the migraines. I had turned so 
much inward that I had become full of both 
repression and depression. My love-hate relationship 
with my father had taken more from me than I 
had ever imagined. 


Group therapy helped somewhat, but little was 

known about how to help victims of sexual abuse 

in the fifties. With time, my headaches became less 
frequent and intense and the pain was manageable. 
As therapists learned more about abuse and were 
taught how to conduct more appropriate therapy 
to deal with it, I finally began to heal. 


However, working out my anger and other emotions 
took years and affected my first marriage in every 
way. With my husband’s continual alcohol problem 
and his own guilt over it as a member of the 
Church, coupled with my own problems, my 
marriage became very fragile unul, after twenty-two 
years, we divorced. In my second marriage, I 
have learned to “reprogram” my mind and body 
over the years. I will not allow myself to pull away 
from my second husband, wonderful man that he 
is to me, when certain touches bring back the force 
my father used and the revulsion I felt. I have 
learned to tell my mind “Stop!” and it is now all 
right for me to enjoy my sexual relations with him 
to the fullest. However, certain smells, like even a 
whiff of Old Spice men’s cologne, bring the 
abuse back to me in a flash. 


My sexual abuse was minor compared to that of 

many victims in support groups I later led. Many 
of my clients have suffered far more intensely and 
for longer periods of time. I never suffered physical 
pain or long-term abuse as have so many who were 
abused even as infants by parents or other caregivers. 
Working with these victims and dysfunctional 


families has helped me heal my own wounds. 


As a postscript: years later my stepmother, whom 
I had had little contact with after my father’s death, 
surprised me by visiting our home. With all of my 
education about what had happened to me and my 
work with victims over the years, I was a different 
person than she had remembered. Because I had 
counseled countless victims to confront caregivers 
as a step towards healing but had not done so myself, 
I felt determined to tell her about my father. It 
meant opening old wounds for both of us, but once 
more she surprised me. Her response was, “Oh, 
that makes me feel less guilty about things I did!” 
Apparently my father’s suspicions about her 
“extracurricular” behavior had been correct. Then 
she said, “Why didn’t you tell me; I would have 
stopped it.” She then both ordered and begged 
me not to reveal this information to my half-sister. 
I reluctantly agreed. Even though there was little 
likelihood that I would see her, I didn’t like to be a 
party to perpetuating the secret keeping. I did begin 
to wonder if anything had happened between my 
father and my half-sister. 


The guilt associated with why I did not prevent the 
abuse was a difficult and long-term problem until 
therapists explained that sexual abuse is never the 
fault of the child. I was also told that the parental 
abandonment of a child creates an intense need 
for acceptance and approval from that parent once 
they are reunited, creating an atmosphere ready- 
made for incest. Only after understanding that I 
was not responsible did my deep guilt begin to 
evaporate. However, I am 70 years old, and the 
residue still has the ability to haunt me. The 
haunting is minor for me, though, and I agonize 
for those who have not reached this point in their 
lives (or who may never reach it). 


It has been hard enough for me to deal with this 
guilt, but the attitudes of our society towards abuse 
certainly have not helped. It is long past time 
that our society, our culture, and our religious 
communities stop blaming the victims of abuse, no 
matter what their age, and begin supporting them. 
They can do this by educating children about 
recognizing and reporting abuse; listening to (and 
believing) victims; refusing to cover up the acts of 
perpetrators, which only encourages them to abuse 
again; punishing abusers to the full extent of the 
law; and removing abused children from unsafe 
homes. And, most important of all, our society can 
support abused children by allowing them to heal 
and “unlearn” what they have observed in their 
own caregivers so that they will never become 
statistics of abuse (a perpetrator) when they 
themselves become adults. 


Maralyn lives in Columbia, South Carolina with her 
second husband. They were married in the Oakland 
Temple, but are no longer Mormons. Maralyn serves 
in a number of women’ shelters and leads support 
groups for survivors of incest and rape. 
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goodness gracious 


Scar Stories 


Linda Hoffman Kimball 








Up by the corner of my eye I have an odd little 
patch of skin. Most people don’t notice it, its 
being tucked away and all. But, if the light 
catches it just right, it looks like make-up that 
hasn’t been smeared properly. That little flesh- 
tone cover-up stuff with a peachy tone. My kids 
tease me about it and try to rub it out for me— 
or gouge it out, depending on their mood. 


Lately I think it’s gotten a little bigger, this 
peachy patch, and so I’ve got an appointment 
with the doctor just to check it out. 


That eye thing is a quirk of nature but, at least to 
date, not very interesting. Much more interesting 
are the knicks and dings my body carries from 
living life. There are stories in them. I have a short 
scar on my thigh from when I ran into barbed wire 
when I was eight. My friend Nancy McClure and 
I were wandering in overgrowth by a creek at the 
edge of her property. She turned back, suddenly 
looked at me with horror and asked what happened. 
I didn’t know what she was talking about. I hadn't 
remembered anything more than the average 
scratching from the brambles we were trudging 
through. When I saw blood gushing from my leg 
I started crying. Then we both spied the nasty wire 
in the bushes. I don’t think it ever hurt, really. I 
was just really scared. I remember the detail of the 
“butterfly bandage” the doctor put on. There may 
have been a tetanus shot. I don’t remember. I do 
remember the distance the scar was from my knee 
when it first healed and how, over the years, the 
proportional distance from scar to knee has changed 
dramatically. 


There are other dings of course. One doesn’t 
get through this life unscathed. 


There’s the line on my hand from taking bread 
out of the oven at Halloween several years ago. 
My hand grazed the hot oven rack and now I have 
a little fleshy tribute to that attack of domesticity. 
There’s also the scar from when hot glue seared 
my hand. I'd been trying to spruce up our old cast 
iron kitchen sink with a glued on sink skirt. It was 
all part of getting the old condo ready to sell. I 
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was very eager to move. My associations with that 
mark on my hand are especially cheerful. That little 
scar means freedom and new beginnings to me. 


Not all of my scars have such benign stories or 
associations. I’ll spare you the details here. But 
whenever I’m sitting alone with nothing to do I 
can relive my life from tip to toe thinking about 
my scars—their reminders and remainders. 
Some are entertaining. Some are sobering. All 
make me who I am. 


I remember my mother’s thyroid scar—an almost 
decorative slice with little white polka-dots 
symmetrically surrounding it. I thought it was love- 
ly. It was part of who Mom was. My son Peter has 
a uny scar by his left ear—with similar tiny polka- 
dots, if you know where to look. He was born 
with a significant skin tag and had it surgically 


removed when he was six weeks old. 


Peter probably rarely sees it, but I know what it 
was from and when I see it I think about my 
newborn, handing him over to the surgeon, 
hoping all would go well. 


Speaking of ears, my son Chase only has one and 
a half. His “small” ear—(the technical term is a 
microtia) isn’t unsightly, but it is only partially 
formed. Back when he was six we had a few latex 
ears made by a medical artist in case Chase wanted 
to wear one to avoid the teasing we anticipated 
might come in elementary school. The fake ear 
itched and he decided against wearing it. He never 
looked like himself with the fake ear on anyway. 
Now we just use them at Halloween in puddles 
of tomato sauce to scare visitors. 


I recently read Jon Krakauer’s book Jnto Thin Air, 
the gripping story of an ill-fated Everest adventure. 
I heard one survivor speak on one of the many 
news magazine shows to air after the event. His 
face and hands had been severely frostbitten. He 
had several surgeries to replace what could be 
replaced. But he asked to retain some of his facial 
scarring. He wanted always to remember what 
he had been through. 


Scars raise more than oddly textured flesh. They 
raise issues of identity, history, loss, and gain. They 
make us ask questions about hiding, flaunting, 
vanity, responsibility. They challenge our thinking 
about being victims, or about being careless, 
vulnerable, brave, and—of course—wounded. 
There is a promise that in the resurrection we will 
be raised in our perfect form, without flaw. Frankly, 
there are some marks I'd like to keep with me. 


There is precedent for that, of course. One of 
the most moving passages of the Book of 
Mormon, 3 Nephi 11:14-17, reads, Arise and 
come forth unto me, that ye may thrust your hands 
into my side, and also that ye may feel the prints of the 
nails in my hands and in my feet, that ye may know 
that I am the God of Israel, and the God of the whole 
earth, and have been slain for the sins of the world. 
And it came to pass that the mulititude went forth, 
and thrust their hands into his side, and did feel the 
prints of the nails in his hands and in his feet; and 
this they did do, going forth one by one until they had 
all gone forth, and did see with their eyes and did 
feel with their hands, and did know of a surety and 
did bear record, that it was he, of whom it was 
written by the prophets, that should come. And when 
they had all gone forth and witnessed for themselves, 
they did cry out with one accord, saying: “Hosanna! 
Blessed be the name of the Most High God!” And they 
did fall down at the feet of Jesus, and did worship him. 


In those scars, even more than in my own, is those 
questions and bring them to the God of the 
whole earth. Questions of identity, history, loss, and 
gain. To what extent can someone else’s scars define 
me? I guess I have to rethink my hot glue 
wound. More and more I’m coming to under- 
stand that His scars are the ones that really repre- 
sent freedom and new beginnings. 


Feel free to send Linda Hoffman Kimball your 
comments or thoughts on her column “goodness 
gracious” at LHKimball@pobox.com. 


Exponent II 





Mother, Call Her Idiot for the World 


Susan Paxman Hatch 








This essay was originally presented as a Mother's 
Day Sacrament Meeting talk in the Westchester 
First Ward, Chicago Illinois Stake. 


When my oldest son, Aaron, was ten years old, 
he asked me, “Mom, what does ‘going loco’ 
mean?” I responded, “Well, it’s another way of 
saying going crazy or bonkers. Why? Do you 
think you're going loco?” Aaron looked me 
straight in the eye and said, “No, I think you 
already did.” He was absolutely right. Going 
crazy goes with the territory of being a mom. 
Having been deemed certifiably insane by a 
member of my own family, 1 wondered why I 
was asked to speak on Mother's Day. I’m certainly 
not the most exemplary mom, but I do have a few 
credentials. I’ve given birth three times, once at 
sunrise (though I’ve never delivered a baby in a car 
or an elevator like truly mythic mothers of urban 
legend). Of course, you don't actually have to give 
birth to become a mom, so none of that is really 
very relevant. Nevertheless, I am female and I do 
have children, and I worry about them, love them, 
advise them, yell at them, bail them out when 
they get in too deep, throw birthday parties for 
them, and in general, take care of them and try 
to teach them to make good choices. 


I was elected secretary-treasurer of The Bad 
Mothers Club for the 1992-93 season—and that’s 
not the only title I’ve earned along the way. My 
children, who have a certain way with words, 
have occasionally called me: a piglet, Idiot Mom, 
Poopdeck, Champion Stupidest, You sneak and 
snivel, My magnificent owner, and Idiot for the 
World. They have also yelled at me, “You're not 
even a word,”“‘You wreck everything, Mom,” 
“I’m going to throw you in the garbage,” and 
“Your main role is to make everyone miserable.” 
Once, one of the boys decided to appeal to 
higher powers and told me, “I’m going to call 
you a complete bum in my prayer!” (I clenched 
my lips and did not retort that God already knew 
that about me.) The same child, talking about 
moms, said, “They're almost like jerks.” I disguise 
these facts well, in my Sunday best, doing my bit 
for the great Mormon tradition of keeping up 
appearances. I remember an old church pamphlet 
of a prophet’s talk entitled “Mother, Call Her 
Blessed.” So “Mother Call Her Idiot For the 
World” seems appropriate in this case. 


To be fair to my kids, I should mention that they 
have also said some very nice things to me through 
the years, including, “You are magical.” “Witches 
don't look better to me; you look better to me.” 
“T’d rather have you than anything in the world.” 
“You're the best helper in the world.” “You're 
not my mom, you're my precious mom.” and 
“You're my only true love.” (The latter was 
spoken fervently with the kind of devotion 
that only a five-year-old boy can have toward 
his mother.) 


Exponent IT 


All pseudonyms aside, I’m still in the thick of 
things as far as parenting is concerned. My husband 
Dave and I have sons who are now 16, 14, and 
10. For me, these are the nitty gritty years, and to 
tell the truth, most of the time I can’t see the forest 
for the trees. Recently, I ran across an outline for a 
talk my Grandma Brockbank gave in 1947 about 
rearing children. Here’s what she emphasized: 


1, Relax. Don’t worry. They'll grow up anyway! 


2. Say your prayers and love them. When Mama 
can’t do everything, the Lord can. 


3. Be patient. Listen to what they have to say. 
4. Be able to laugh. 


I agree with my grandmother that it’s really 
important to keep a sense of humor. I vividly 
remember her throwing back her head in 
laughter; she saw much humor in the world—and 
especially in children. My own mom continued 
that legacy, seeing the absurdities of family life with 
great clarity. She has a list on her workroom 
bulletin board entitled “Things I'll Never Be 
Forgiven For.” This is her way of poking fun at 
her children’s small grudges (though I really did 
forgive her a long time ago for having me baptized 
in my slip). I'd like to leave a legacy of humor to 
my children, too. 


I've given some thought to the notion of legacy— 
the gifts, traditions, and traits we leave our children. 
(As a simple example, my mother never ever, 
even once, served cold cereal for Sunday dinner-— 
so I had to blaze that particular trail without a role 
model.) I want to be very careful of the trends I 
set. In what ways am I a very good parent and in 
what areas am I lousy? In day-to-day functioning, 
it helps me to try to keep my expectations low. 
Living in idealism and fantasy works well while 
I'm dreaming about parenting, but reality requires 
practice, experimentation, failure, and trying yet 
again to do it a little better. When I had been a 
mom for about one year, I remember saying to my 
older sister that I felt like I was a really good 
mother. Carol was kind enough not to guffaw 
right in my face, nor did she say, “Just you wait!” 
though she must have known my surety about 
my parenting skills would fade as my kids grew 
older and more complicated. 


Reeve Lindbergh, in her autobiographical novel 
The Names of the Mountains, wrote this heady 
passage: “Mothers, like elephants, must always 
remember. Most important, they must always 
remember us, their children—who we are and 
where we are at any point in our lives. Mothers 
hold us in their memories as in their arms: 
affirming our existence, upholding our importance 
to ourselves, and making the world safe. We 
assume for all our lives that they will do this job 
without faltering, forever.” Wow! Those are lofty, 
impossible-to-meet expectations to have of any 
human being. In fact, those sound like the kinds 
of things we could only expect of our Heavenly 
Parents. I'd like to be able to provide continuous 


affirmation and safety for my kids, but I’m realistic 
enough to acknowledge that I can’t do that 
emotional, heart-to-heart work with anything 
approaching permanence or consistency. This 
earthly parenting job (especially of teenagers) 
has long hours, low pay, high expectations, 
intermittent joys, sleepless nights, little positive 
feedback, and lots of anxiety. We pray that the 
days when we are full of despair or sorrow or 
frustration are short lived and temporary. 


As Mormons, we become parents for a multitude 
of reasons—from obedience to a commandment, 
to a desire to mold children, to a selfish need to 
have someone carry on our names. Those reasons 
feed into how well we cope with the challenges 
we're presented. I know dozens of moms and each 
has her own style, opinions, priorities. We're 
short, tall, thin, round, large, small, dark, light, 
and every combination in between. It seems 
there are as many approaches to motherhood as 
there are women. Some mothers are very sweet 
and maternal. Some are high energy, can-do, 
independent types. Some moms are regimented 
and some are laissez-faire. Some like to have fun 
and some seem not to know how. Some yell and 
some talk softly, and I’d be hard pressed to tell you 
who loves her children the most. We all work— 
certainly at home, and many of us in other places, 
too. We're just doing the best we can, and we 
hope that by the grace of God it’s good enough. 


I have a theory about why families in general are 
so important, so significant in the eternal scheme. I 
believe that in no other context can we learn so 
well how to love, how to stretch ourselves beyond 
our own puny world view, how to serve truly and 
forgive meaningfully. No other relationships 
require so much of us. We're challenged in our 
intimate family life—in our closest relationships— 
to attempt to live the gospel in the deepest sense. 
Recently, I was browsing through a book called 
Coming Home by Sara Wenger Shenk, and I came 
across this passage: “One hears a lot of talk 
about spiritual disciplines like prayer, fasting, 
meditation, and simplicity. Another discipline 
could be added to the list: parenting. If we care 
for our children as Jesus would, it becomes a 
profound, life-changing discipline of the spirit. 
There is perhaps no more significant sign that one 
is a disciple of Jesus Christ than one’s welcome 
with a tender, caring heart for children.” I like 
the notion of parenting as a spiritual discipline. 
It appeals to my heart and my mind. Maybe it 
will help me do a little better job of nurturing 
in the coming months. And if not, I can always 
fall back on going crazy. 

Susan lives in the Chicago area, where she has col- 
lected so much stuff (birdhouses, books, ideas, stacks 
of papers, chocolate, witches, candles, tablecloths) 
that she can't find her peace of mind. She works in 
a children's library and at home. Keeping a garden 
gives her hope. 
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This essay was originally presented as a Mother's Day 
Sacrament Meeting talk in the Arlington Ward, 
Boston Stake. 


I hit a new parenting low the other day: I let my 
son eat out of the trash. He was just fifteen 
months old and had toddled over to the cup- 
board under the sink to dump everything out. 
This is usually a fairly entertaining activity, but 
he'd already tried it about fourteen times that 
day and, like every other activity he had tried 
that day, it had just made him unhappy. In fact, it 
had been days since anything had made him 
happy. He'd had a cough and cold, and then an 
ear infection on top of that, so it had been a long, 
long, cranky week, and we were only barely 
tolerating each other. 


Anyway, this particular afternoon, he pulled the 
garbage can out from under the sink, and 
happened to notice half of a burnt waffle sitting 
on top. He picked it up, turned it in his hands a 
few times, then plopped down on the floor and 
started gnawing on it. Happily. 


At some level I knew it was my job to stop him. 
Even if the waffle wasn’t badly burnt (it wasn’t), 
even if it was on top of something clean in the 
trash can (it was), even if he really wanted to eat it 
(he did), I knew that—as his mother, as part of 
the civilizing force in society—I was supposed to 
take that waffle away from him and teach him 
that trash is yucky. 


I didn’t. It was the first time since dawn that he 
had been content, and I just couldn’t bring myself 
to end our moment of peace. 


With Mother's Day approaching, I keep thinking 
about this trash-eating episode, wondering if this 
might be the way to explain why I generally 
become so sarcastic and defensive on this day. I 
know there are some women who actually like 
Mother’s Day. These are women who are able to 
see the genuine good intentions of those who 
created the day and of those who now celebrate 
it, and are able to accept those generous sentiments 
with grace and good cheer. But I also know that I 
am not alone in thinking that if you had to pick 
one church meeting to skip during the year, this 
would be the one. 


I didn’t start disliking Mother's Day until I became 
a mother myself—then I finally understood some 
of my own mother’s edginess about the day. 
Suddenly I was struck by the huge gap between 
the ever-sweet and loving mothers we talk about, 
and the reality of actual down-in-the-trenches 
mothering. The traditional Mother's Day version 
of mothering goes something like this: 


In the cottage there is joy 
When there’s love at home; 
Hate and envy ne’er annoy 
When there’s love at home. 
Roses bloom beneath our feet; 
All the earth’s a garden sweet, 
Making life a bliss complete 
When there’s love at home. 


Mother’s Day 


Kristiina Harrison Sorenson 


For me, the real-life version of mothering goes 
more like this: In the morning I dress in clothing 
I don’t like, because I know that by day’s end my 
youngest will likely have thrown up or wiped 
his face on me.I drive a car known as “the 
trashmobile” because it is filled with crushed 
rice cakes and approximately 243 car toys. I 
anticipate at least a few terrifically sweet and 
funny moments with my children each day. I also 
know they will whine, complain, and fuss. I rarely 
accomplish anything as complex as reading a full 
sentence or putting on a shoe without being 
interrupted. I have been known to search the 
drugstore for drugs that would get my child to sleep. 
In short, roses do not bloom beneath my feet. 


This is not to say that we Mothers Who Get Testy 
On Mother's Day don’t love our children to the 
very core of our souls, or that we could ever be 
persuaded to give up the chance to raise them. 
But we also know that raising children 1s a grimy, 
earthy, burnt-waffle kind of existence. Hearing 
song lyrics such as “Dear mother, all flowers 
remind me of you,” doesn’t much connect with 
the experience of raising real children. 


There are also many women for whom Mothers 
Day is difficult because motherhood has not 
worked out in the ways they had hoped and 
planned. For women who want to have children 
but have not been able to, Mother’s Day can be 
an acute reminder of dreams unrealized. That 
pain is only made worse when we talk about 
mothering as though it were synonymous with 
being a woman or as if it were the only worthy 
occupation for a woman. 


On the other hand, many of my single friends 
have learned to dread this day as one where they 
will be seen as the objects of great pity for their 
unmarried, childless state. My older sister still talks 
about a Mother's Day when the speakers tried to 
make the point that all women are mothers. In 
what she says was without doubt her most 
irreverent church service ever, she and another 
sister passed notes back and forth saying, “Help— 
I've lost my children! Will I sull get a geranium 
at the door?” She says she appreciates having a 
day to pay special honor to her own mother, but 
wishes she could avoid the “you’re-very-special- 
too” sentiment that is sometimes directed at 
women who do not have children. 


Finally, there are a lot of not-very-terrific moms 
out there, and a few absolutely awful ones. 
Hearing a tribute to the perfect mom on a 
pedastal doesn’t help answer the question of what 
it means to “honor your father and mother” if 
your mother was the one who was manipulative 
or abusive or addicted. 


Now, after my long list of reasons not to like the 
traditional celebrations of Mother's Day, I need 
to state firmly and clearly that I am actually a big 
fan of the day, and I think it’s a wonderful idea 
to recognize the contributions made by mothers. 


It’s a little surprising to realize how little recogniton 
mothers actually receive the other 364 days of 


the year. Since every single person has a mother, 
and most people have spent years and years with 
their moms, you might expect motherhood to be a 
common theme in books and movies. But in fact, 
mothers are almost invisible in much of our culture. 


A look through my own shelves makes clear how 
hard it is to find a portrayal of a mother as a real, 
significant person. Many of the classic Disney 
videos demonstrate this blind spot: Both Snow 
White and Cinderella have only wicked step- 
mothers. In Jungle Book, a wolf serves just as well 
as a human mother. The Little Mermaid has only 
a father. In both Aladdin and Beauty and the Beast, 
the heroine has only a bumbling father, and the 
hero apparently has neither parent. Kanga, the 
mother of Roo, does turn up in the Winnte the 
Pooh series, but is a peripheral character at best. 


In our family’s entire collection of popular kids’ 
videotapes, only Mary Poppins shows a real mother 
as a main character. In all the other stories, the 
only females were the young romantic heroines, 
the wicked stepmothers, and a few teachers. It is 
as though all the kind women simply disappeared 
off the face of the earth after they were married. 
They lived happily ever after, but were never 
heard of again. 


A look at my fiction collection was scarcely better. 
On my alphabetically organized shelf, I was all the 
way up the to K’s—for Barbara Kingsolver— 
before I found a book that featured a mother as 
a main character. In book after book, moms either 
didn’t exist, or were one-dimensional stereotypes 
like gentle Kanga and the wicked stepmothers. 


Even in the scriptures, mothers are hardly noted. 
When they are, it is generally because a miracle 
allowed them to conceive late in life or because 
they married—or seduced—someone extraordinary. 


The first verses of the New Testament set the 
pattern. “Abraham begat Isaac; and Isaac begat 
Jacob; and Jacob begat Judas and his brethren; 
And Judas begat Phares and Zara of Thamar; and 
Phares begat Esrom...” A genealogy of fathers 
and sons is listed for the forty generations from 
Abraham to Joseph. In that genealogy, only four 
women are included, and it is interesting to note 
who they are: Thamar (spelled “Tamar” in the 
Old Testament) played the harlot to seduce her 
father-in-law; Rachab (“Rahab”) was a harlot; 
and Bathsheba had an adulterous affair with David. 
Of the mothers listed, only Ruth is known 
primarily for her loyalty, and even she is scarcely 
mentioned after she marries and has a child. For 
modern mothers looking for a role model, her 
story is of little help—it appears that her mother- 
in-law Naomi actually raised Ruth’s child. 


It may be that the writers of the books of scrip- 
tures were men who were involved primarily in 
the world of other men, or perhaps they simply 
took good mothering for granted. But whatey- 
er the reason, they wrote very little about func- 
tioning, effective, loving mothers. 


Even in my own home, the role a mother plays 


isn’t immediately apparent to those on the 
receiving end. A little while ago, my husband 
Greg and I were talking to our daughters about 
life insurance. We explained how if Greg were 
to die, we would no longer have the income 
that he is earning from his job, and it would be 
very helpful to have something to replace that 
money. The girls nodded that, yes, this made 
sense. Then I went on to explain, “If I were to 
die, Daddy would be really glad to have some 
extra money to hire someone to help him, 
because I do a lot of work here in our home.” 


My six-year old looked at me in surprise. “You 
do?” 


Mother's Day, then, is a day to make mothers 
visible, to put the work of raising children front 
and center, and to recognize and appreciate 
all that our mothers did and do for us. 


For those whose relationships with their mothers 
are complicated by painful associations, this can 
be a day to step away from the pain and to look 
for understanding or at least acceptance. Gloria 
Steinem wrote a moving essay about her mother 
called “Ruth’s Song.” During most of her child- 
hood, her mother, Ruth, was incapacitated by a 
series of depressions and addictions and 
over-medications. Steinem lived alone with her 
mother during much of her childhood and 
was her mother’s primary caretaker until her high 
school years when her mother was admitted to 
a long-term psychiatric care hospital. 


Steinem says that for a long time after her 
mother’s hospitalization, her main feeling 
was one of relief that she was no longer 
responsible for her mom. In the years since 
her mother’s death, however, Steinem says she 
has asked more questions about her mother’s 


earlier life, and discovered more of the joys and 
disappointments that shaped her. Her mother’s 
legacy 1s a confusing one. She was the mother 
who threatened to call The New York Times and 
tell them that her feminist daughter had left her 
alone in her old age. But she is also the mother 
who sold her house to pay for her daughters’ 
college education, and who played softball with 
her grandsons on her 75th birthday. 


For those whose moms were substantially less 
than perfect, Mother's Day may be the day to 
take a step forward in dealing with their own 
mother’s complicated legacy. Perhaps this is 
the day to begin asking questions about who 
their mother was. What did she love? How was 
she hurt? What was she like as a child? Perhaps 
Mother’s Day is the time to seek after the 
good in her life and to find ways to magnify 
it. Or perhaps it can be a day just to accept 
the past as it is, and step away from the burden 
of hurt and anger. 


For those of us who had terrific moms, Mother's 
Day may simply be the day when we say thanks. 
Thanks for changing (and in my case—ironing!) 
my diapers. Thanks for cooking a few thousand 
meals. Thanks for making Christmas Eve the 
most magical night of the year. Thanks for sharing 
your love of books. Thanks for giving up the 
chance to read all those books while you were 
keeping us out of the streets. Thanks for teaching 
me to love new places. Thanks for writing me 
letters while I was away at some of those places. 
Thanks for making my children feel like they are 
the most spectacular beings that ever lived. 
Thanks for loving me, and teaching me to love. 


Jesus asked his disciple Peter, “Lovest thou me?” 
When Peter answered that he did, Jesus 


responded, “Feed my lambs.” What needier lambs 
are there than the children of the world? And 
who feeds them, both literally and figuratively, 
more than their mothers? 


Those little lambs can be an unruly bunch— 
demanding meals, getting caught in the brambles, 
squawking at all hours, and going off where 
the wolves can get them. Mother's Day is 
our opportunity to recognize all our mothers 
did to civilize us and teach us and rescue us 
from the brambles. By continuing the work 
of feeding the little lambs in the fold, we both 
honor our own mothers and show our love for 
Christ. 


Kristiina Harrison Sorenson lives in Winchester, 
Massachusetts. She graduated from Harvard 
University and worked as a public radio news 
producer until the birth of her third child. Now 
she tries hard to get dressed before noon each day. 
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off the bat, played piano, gave the sacrament 
prayer, and taught the Elders’ Quorum lesson. I 
did Young Women’. It was great language practice. 
And some of our very best friends came from 
the Church. 


JK: What effect did your experiences in Armenia 
have on your view of living the gospel? 


LHB: Having a sense of morality is something we 
get from the gospel. The Armenian saints were 
learning this too. Deciding what your moral 
values are and then sticking to them is definitely a 
challenge in that culture. Not drinking a vodka 
toast was always and forever a hassle. Had Jason 
been tempted, he could have easily given in to his 
colleagues’ attempts to get him a “left woman” 
(apparently I was the “right”). And since the 
Peace Corps paid us so little, neighbors were 
constantly advising us to sell off some of the 
kerosene the Peace Corps gave us, or to pull the 
drapes and take in some private students so I could 
make some good money. We were constantly 
explaining our agreement to work as volunteers. 
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Jason tells stories about the cargo planes that 
would land at the airport and have weight 
recorded falsely or construction work that 
would get compromised to the disadvantage 
of everyone’s safety. 


JK: What do you think you were able to 
contribute to Armenia? 


LHB: Probably nothing outside of friendships. 
But those relationships were the best part of 
being there for us—it’s what kept us there 
during the winters with no electricity, never 
enough heat, and certainly no warm showers. 


JK: What would you say is the greatest advantage 
to having lived internationally and seen third- 
world conditions? 


LHB: I'd like to wag my finger at everyone I 
talk to and say, “Join the Peace Corps!” I don’t 
care, actually, if it’s the Peace Corps or some 
other organization that has the same tenets of 
living at the level of the people, learning to speak 
with them and learn about them. And it has to 
be for two years, no less. Go on a mission! 
For one thing, there’s the Buddhist principle that 
says do not avoid suffering and seek out ways to 


be in contact with it. There may be other ways to 
see suffering, but the Peace Corps and my mis- 
sion have been two of the best in my life. 


JK: What future plans do you have for continuing 
to work internationally or here at home for 
people who are not as privileged? 


LHB: Admittedly it’s tough for me right now 
to work on anything outside of babying. But 
our attitudes are shaped by our experiences, and 
Jason and I live, consciously, on the fringe of 
voluntary simplicity in a one-bedroom cottage— 
it’s all you need! Jason is working on a Ph.D. and 
I'm applying for a master’s program and working 
in the public library system; I substitute in all 
the libraries in our county including the one on 
an Indian reservation. Helping people get access 
to information about their world seems to me 
almost like taking them there. 


Jocelyn Kearl has a master’s degree in English from 
BYU, is a basketball addict, aspires to be a singer- 
songwriter, and hopes to be employed by the time 
this article ts published. 
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Living Lessons 


E. Victoria Grover 








“Hi, John, how're you doing?” 


John is in my office for his annual fall physical 
exam. I know him fairly well, but I ask him a few 
questions anyway to catch myself up on his 
general health and well being. He tells me that 
he’s pretty much prepared for winter. He split and 
stacked six cords of wood to keep his stove going 
through spring. He banked the base of his house 
all ‘round with fir boughs which he cut and 
dragged down from the woods behind his home. 
He put his fall harvest of turnips, onions, potatoes, 
and carrots in the root cellar and froze some 
other vegetables from his garden in a freezer his 
kids gave him a few years ago. He’s rebuilding 
his ice-fishing shack and hoping to do some 
snowshoeing this winter as well; he loves to tramp 
around his land and see the tracks of hares and 
foxes racing through the snow. 


John lives alone on an old Aroostook County 
farm since his wife died five years ago. He misses 
her—especially at night—but he gets along, mostly. 
He grins at me suddenly and says, “It’s a blessing 
to like your own cooking.” 


John is 91 years old. 


When I first started work as a physician's assistant 
in northern Maine in 1981, I was struck by the 
number of very healthy “old old” I saw in my 
office. I saw them as patients infrequently as their 
health was so good; often I saw them in my office 
only as their act of loving condescension towards 
their children who insisted they needed a 
“check-up.” Sometimes they became injured or 
ill and really did require a little help from me. And, 
since no tree grows to the sky, over the last 18 
years many have died. But even their deaths seem 
remarkable to me as relatively brief and simple 
endings in the lengthy stories of their lives. 


The last time I visited Henry (at 93 years old), 
he was standing in his front yard, balancing on 
two crutches, holding a rifle in his gnarled right 
hand. I’d never seen Hank with a gun before. 
Usually he held an old coffee can full of cracked 
corn for the birds. He loved bird watching! Hank 
Was a retired potato farmer whose formal education 
ended with the eighth grade. He wore glasses only 
for reading and his hearing was excellent, but he 
needed crutches to walk due to outliving his hip 
prosthetics. Each time I visited him we sat on his 
porch or stood in his yard and he identified every 
bird we heard or saw by either its song or just a 
flash of color in the trees. He taught me how to 
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tell the difference between the fluting songs of 
different thrush species, and I never hear a hermit 
thrush sing at the edge of the woods at dusk 
without thinking of Hank. 


However, Hank did zor like starlings, new-comers 
whom he accused of crowding out the smaller 
swallows, sparrows, and wrens. That day as I stood 
next to him chatting about his health, he suddenly 
swung the rifle up and—without any conscious 
aiming that I could see—fired at a starling in a 
tree about 75 feet away. With one shot the bird 
fell to the ground, absolutely lifeless. Hank 
turned to me, “Clean shot,” he said. “Through the 
chest. Quick, at least.” 


Several months later Hank woke up in the night 
with chest pain and difficulty breathing. He was 
rushed to the hospital where the IV heart 
medication rapidly pushed his aged kidneys into 
failure. By the second night in intensive care he 
was demented and delirious, and we all knew it 
was time to let him go. Very early the next 
morning Hank joined the starling in death. After 
the intensive care nurse called to let me know 
he was gone, I put the receiver back on the phone 
and congratulated God, “Clean shot through the 
chest. Quick, at least.” 


Death certificates list some diagnosis to account 
for the last weeks or hours of life: pneumonia, 
heart failure, cancer, stroke, whatever. But when 
you talk about the death of someone over 90, 
the most accurate cause is simply old age: the 
body finally wore out. 


Mabel and Pearl are cousins, both in their nineties, 
living alone in their respective homes a couple 
of miles apart. Several times a year they cook for a 
Baptist church supper and bazaar. I have accused 
them of turning these religious fund-raisers into 
competitive cooking events! They bake dozens 
of pies, incredible assortments of rolls and breads 
and pastries and donuts and an unbelievable 
collection of cookies and cakes and canapés. Both 
Mabel and Pearl have round, mischievous faces, 
with agile, wiry arms and legs extending from 
bodies thickened and somewhat humped over 
because of osteoporosis, They do all their own 
work—cooking, scrubbing, cleaning, and keeping 
their kitchen gardens, although they allow their 
nephew to do the heavy spading of those gardens 
every spring. When they come to our office for 
their routine checks, they whirl into the waiting 
room laughing together like two gnomes, with 
treats still warm and tales of treats still under 


construction, and I try not to let them run me 
over. I asked Pearl in passing once what cabbage 
rolls were, and she carefully explained them to me. 
At her next visit six months later she surprised me 
with a plate of cabbage rolls still warm from the 
stove and a carefully written recipe that explained 
exactly how to make them. I did not feel 
patronized; I felt enlightened. 


I know dozens of men and women living and 
dead who have amazed me with their lives of 
health and grace and stamina into their eighties 
and nineties. They are rich and poor, Catholic 
and Protestant, of different ethnic descent, living 
lives of differing degrees of labor and privilege. 
They have suffered great tragedies. They have 
gloried in small triumphs. Soon after arriving here, 
I decided to learn what they all had in common 
that kept them so mentally and physically fit 
despite the inevitable changes of age. Here are 
my conclusions: 


Without exception, they live in the present. They 
value and respect real time, this moment, and the 
things they say and do right now. When making 
jam, scrubbing floors, splitting wood, repairing 
motors, balancing their checkbook, petting the 
dog, teaching Sunday school, doing income taxes, 
even bathing or eating, they do it as if the most 
important thing they can do is whatever they are 
doing right now. They are “there,” engaged in 
the doing, and they treat each task with respect. 
They don't rush through one unworthy job to find 
time to do the worthy one. They carefully weave 
each task of living into the fabric of their day. 


They can relax reading a book, enjoying the 
sunset or a bird song, visiting with friends, or even 
watching a little TV (although they don’t seem 
to watch very much), but they do it consciously 
and without guilt. They rarely look rushed. They 
are tied into the real world around them: they 
note the lengthening of days, the direction the 
wind moves the clouds, the phases of the moon, 
the return of each species of bird in the spring, 
the sequential budding of plants and trees. They 
consider the pleasant and the unpleasant with 
equal calm: icy roads in winter and black flies in 
early summer are part of the expected trials of 
existence and don’t personally offend them. If 
black flies thicken the garden air they simply put 
on bug dope, a hat, maybe even a scarf, and go 
down to work. They complain rarely, if at all, 
and always with a certain humorous “well, that’s 
life” nonchalance. 
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They are physically active. When they can walk, 

they do. Cars are reserved for long trips into town. 
They are regular in their habits of rising, eating, 
doing chores, and sleeping, moving each day in 
rhythm with the movement of the whole planet. 


They respect the past, but don't live there. They 
love to remember, to tell stories, to look at old 
pictures, but they know that the past is past, and 
somehow they are grateful without being nostalgic. 
They are open and curious about the future. 
Change does not frighten them. They hope, even 
in their nineties, to continue to improve them- 
selves—to learn new things, make new friends, 
grow. They have a strange mix of optmism and 
fatalism about the future which I still don't really 
understand. 


They don’t gossip. They don’t listen to gossip, or 
pay much attention to negative things said about 
others. They seem bored by that kind of discourse. 
When anything goes wrong in the community, 
even if they are the victims, their first impulse is 
forgiveness. But they are not Pollyannas—they 
know when hurt is given or a wrong has been 
done. But their feeling for the sinner, as well as for 
the sinned against, is more sadness and sympathy, 
pity and perplexity than anything else. They 
recognize their limited ability to know someone's 
heart and therefore withhold judgment. 


They don’t spend much time thinking of things 
that can’t be changed. They remember the child 
who died with love and sadness, but not bitterness. 
Do they get angry? Yes, briefly, occasionally, but 
within hours or days they laugh and let it go, and 
a week or two later can barely even remember why 
they might have felt annoyed. They know how they 
want to live and die and don’t hesitate to make 
certain enough people are aware of their desires. 


They are careful with money, recognizing both its 
strengths and limitations. They stay out of debt. 
They use things and fix things and don’t throw 
stuff away until it’s really worn out! But they also 
seem to be instinctively generous, both to themselves 
and others, always saving some spending for treats 
and luxuries. 


I've noticed that what they freely gave away to 
others they also gave to themselves. By treating 
others with respect they seemed to grant themselves 
the understanding that they deserved respect as well. 
By forgiving others, they found it in their hearts to 
forgive themselves. By being patient and gentle 
with others, they treated themselves with both 
patience and gentleness. In viewing other's lives 
with tolerance and good humor they used the same 
criteria to soften the conscious world in which they 
themselves live. They served others with little 
fanfare and then felt no need to justify indulgences 
spent on themselves. 


They seem to direct most of their attention 
outward. They don’t seem given to much navel 
gazing, and yet, it would be wrong to say that they 
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have neglected introspection or contemplation. 


There is a deep calmness in each of these people—a 
presence of ego, yet a lack of ego, that I always find 
very hard to pin down. One day however, after a 
difficult staff meeting at our office I gained insight 
into the peace I have observed in some of our 
elderly patients. During the meeting I spent some 
time salving the bruised egos of two of our staff 
by listening to and confirming some of the reasons 
for their unhappiness. Afterwards I told a manager 
from the hospital that I felt many people wanted 
simply to know that they had been heard and to 
be “validated” as the current psycho-speak names 
it. Suddenly it hit me that my especially healthy 
older patients didn’t seem to have that need. Why 
not? The more I thought about it, the more I 
realized that the peaceful older men and women I 
have known rarely seem to need outside validation. 
What gives them such security and strength, often 
to live alone, to suffer the infirmities and indignities 
of life without reassurance or obvious support, and 
yet also without despair? 


These are private people in many ways, and they 
rarely speak of their spiritual life. But in times of 
crisis, especially as they face death, they have been 
willing to tell me—because I ask—what comfort 
they held in their hearts. And although put in many 
different words, all have spoken of the reality of 
their relationship with God. He was the one they 
knew they could turn to in times of trial, and his 
judgment was the only one they really cared about. 
Usually they named him as Jesus, less frequently as 
God, but whichever it was, and whether or not they 
attended any specific church, they all expressed 
confidence in a kind, loving and constant com- 
panionship, which they knew would not end 
with death. 


Jesus was someone they had worked with and 
lived beside for many years. They trusted him. He 
helped them scrub the floors, raise the children, 
split the wood, fix the truck, negotiate with the 
bank, and dig up the garden. He endured the black 
flies, bad harvests, icy winters, and disagreeable 
in-laws. He sat in the ice shack and fished hoping 
for a big one. He looked with satisfaction on rows 
and rows of canned strawberries and green beans 
and peas in the pantry. He held the new lambs in 
spring and comforted the old cows as they were 
butchered in the fall. He folded mountains of 
laundry. He jury-rigged the tractor’s clutch so it 
would run to the end of harvest. He figured out 
how to change a dress pattern so that the neighbor's 
little girl could have a new frock for Easter Sunday. 
He was sympathetic when the chicken ended up 
over-cooked and the stuffing was too dry. He knew 
the soreness of burning, throbbing muscles at the 
end of a long hard day. He rejoiced when he heard 
the red-wing blackbird’s call each spring. He held 
my patients—my friends—in his own loving arms 
as they in turn embraced their mates and hugged 
their children. “And lo, I am with you alway, even 


unto the end of the world,” he told them, and 
they believed him. 


Each person showed me how they had spun out 
their days and nights using the love God gave them, 
then returned the twinned products of that self- 
same love to God, allowing him to weave them 
into the very fabric of existence as he saw fit. They 
had confidence in the beauty, strength, and value 
of the cloth. And they knew he wasn’t finished 
with it yet. 


I am grateful for the presence of these elders in my 
life. With the exception (for which I am also very 
grateful) of my mother, I come from a fairly 
short-lived family and since I was born late anyway, 
most of the elders of my own tribe died long 
before I could listen to them. Perhaps that is 
why my Heavenly Parents brought me to 
Aroostook County. 


Victoria is a 46-year old mother of four. She has been 
a physicians assistant for 20 years, although her master’s 
degree from BYU is in history. She lives in Northern 
Maine where she serves in the Primary presidency. 
She hopes to be in Primary for the rest of her life. 
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Sisters Speak 


Missionary Return Responses 








We were delighted to receive responses from a mother, 
sister, and missionary in the Curtis family. Julie 
Curtis, the sister, writes about feeling protective of 
her brother when he first returned home. Three years 
ago was the holiday my siblings and I refer to as the 
“hell” Christmas. In two weeks, we experienced a 
bereavement, a surprise pregnancy announcement 
from our older brother and his wife followed by a 
painful miscarriage the day before Christmas, an 
unexpected engagement of another brother, a 
younger brother’ return from his mission only a 
few weeks in the field, and a continual stream of 
guests through it all. 


My brother’ return filled me with mixed emotions. 
On the one hand, this was my darling baby 
brother with whom I had always felt a special 
connection. I was relieved to have him safely 
home to laugh with over the holidays instead of 
off on a distant mission that might treat his fragile 
testimony harshly. On the other hand, I had been 
so happy to see him finally make the choice to 
serve a mission, that I was disappointed to see 
him throwing in the towel on this challenge. 


My own mission had been a marvelous experience. 
I worked in Hungary during the turbulent years 
of 1991 and 1992 and saw the emergence of a 
newly free, newly capitalist, and newly spiritual 
society. I loved its social, political and historical 
overtones. I loved the rich culture and warm 
people I encountered daily. I loved the opportunity 
I found to learn to stand before God on my own 
two feet and grapple with His mysteries and draw 
on His graces. 


I felt, however, that my mission experience had 

been just that—mine. I know how hard missions 

can be. I know how personal spiritual life should 

be. I know that during a mission, each day is an 
accounting to God of what one has accomplished, 
whether one is worthy, and how one might do 

better with every successive day. This is a lot of 

pressure for a missionary. 


So when I heard that my brother was coming 
home, it did not surprise me. I had thought about 
going home many times during my own mission. 
There were a few times that I decided to stay in 
the field primarily because I could think of no way 
to avoid the stigma of an early release. I had feared 
the shame, so I did not want my brother to feel 
this shame. I did not want him to think I respected 
or loved him less for coming home early. I 
wanted him to know, simply, that I loved him 
and that God did too. 


Home for the holidays, as a family, we hiked, 
laughed, sang, ate, and played gin rummy late into 
the night. We also talked about missions and their 
challenges. I told him my troubles and he told 
me his. One particular memory is seared into my 
soul, On Nate’s first Sunday back from the mission, 
word was not out to the ward that he had come 
home. Bravely, he went to church. Proudly and 
protectively, I sat by him during sacrament meeting. 
Throughout the meeting, he was stoic and strong, 
singing the carols, putting on a good face for the 
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congregation. But at the end of the meeting, my 
handsome, charming, six-foot-four brother bent 
over and put his head into his hands and wept 
like a baby. I embraced him and wept with him. A 
stream of ward members came to him with tears 
in their eyes, to greet him warmly and tell him 
they loved him. I wept in thanks for their warm 
understanding. 


During the next six months he experienced a 
gradual uphill ascent which brought him to the 
decision to return and complete a mission. The 
most influential factors in his decision seemed to be: 


- Love and affection from parents and family 
members who assured him that whatever choice 
he made about completing his mission would be 
accepted and supported. 


- Ardent support from priesthood leaders and 
ward members offering friendship, employment 
assistance, and spiritual sustenance. 


- Strong friendships with peers, both members and 
nonmembers, who encouraged his spiritual progress 
and did not judge him harshly for his decisions. 


- The imperative, made clear in discussions with 
parents and church authorities, that Nate needed 
to take responsibility for his actions, admit and 
amend his mistakes, and come to some closure 
with his spiritual status and his mission. There 
would be no easy way out. 


Judy Curtis, Nate’s mother, writes about her reaction 
to the news that her son would return early. The 
week between the time we were told our son 
was being sent home from his mission and his 
arrival was one of the most difficult of my life. I 
was in a state of agonized grief almost as severe as 
if we had been informed of his death. Both my 
husband and I were surprised at the intensity of 
my reaction. Intellectually, I knew that I should 
be grateful that Nate had the courage to do what 
he was doing, but emotionally I was devastated. 
I felt shame, anger, and worry about people’s 
reactions. I felt concern about what would happen 
to Nate. I felt as though I had failed as a mother. 


My husband, Starr, who is a convert to the 
Church, reacted differently. While he felt sadness 
and shock, he did not take it personally. As we 
talked we realized that he did not have all of the 
cultural baggage that was suddenly spilling out 
of me—baggage I did not even know was there. 
He was a support to me while I struggled and 
prayed for comfort during the next few days. 
When we met Nate at the airport on that Friday 
in early December, I was ready to transfer my 
concern to him as I realized how much he was 
going to need our help. 


Only a handful of ward members knew he was 
back, so our hearts went out to him as he put on 
his suit to go to church that Sunday morning. 
We knew that walking into the chapel would be 
one of the hardest things he would ever do. When 
he appeared, there was, of course, surprise and 

consternation. But then came an outpouring of 


love and of the spirit as many ward members 
literally ministered to him and to us with their 
embraces and tears. 


During the next few weeks we learned that several 
families had had sons sent home, including our 
former bishop’s family. A couple in our ward told 
us of their son’s return. Another friend had not 
one, but two brothers sent home. One had gone 
back to finish, but the other had never returned 
to activity in the Church. I recalled our three 
older children who had all been on missions 
telling us about elders and sisters in their areas who 
had not made it through. Our stake president 
said Nate was one of four missionaries to return 
early in the previous two years that he had dealt 
with. He told us that Church-wide statistics show 
that thirty percent of those called on missions 
do not complete them and that only a small 
percentage of those who come home early for 
reasons other than health problems go back out. 


And indeed, it seemed unlikely that Nate would. 
He was a lost soul, floundering, not knowing what 
to do. He tried to decide whether to stay at home 
and work, go to school locally, or go back to the 
college he had been attending before his mis- 
sion. If he went back to his former college, he 
would return to the environment that had 
caused some of his previous problems. 


His older brothers and sister came home for 
Christmas. He talked at length with them. We all 
tried to convince him that he was not a pariah 
and that our desire was to help him in any way 
we could. He did decide to return to his former 
school. He began to attend church as he promised 
he would. His bishop was informed of the situation 
and gave him encouragement without putting 
undue pressure on him to go back out. He had 
difficulty fitting in at Institute, not because he 
wasn’t accepted, but because the experience had 
given him a level of maturity beyond that of most 
of the other LDS students. There were times when 
he lapsed into his old ways, but when he came 
home in June, he announced that he had decided 
to finish his mission. In early July, we sent him 
off without fanfare to Florida. Five months later, 
after almost coming home a second time, he 
settled into the work. Twenty months later, he 
returned a changed young man. 


I realized through this experience that the sugma 
I had imagined was just that—imagined. The 
struggle was inside Nate as he tried to reconstruct 
his self-image, confront his past behavior and 
make the necessary changes in his life. I gained an 
appreciation for the repentance process available 
through the gospel. Our stake president was 
tireless in his efforts to help Nate adjust. Ward 
members were open with us and with him and 
continually offered assistance and counsel. We 
never sensed any negativity or judgment. It was 
that support system that gave him the strength 
to do what he did. 


Given the large number of missionaries who are 
sent home, perhaps it would be good if there were 
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a support group for them and their families 
through Church Social Services while they 
adjust. Help is provided for those who come 
home with serious emotional or mental problems. 
While priesthood leaders do their best, guided 
professional help with others in the same cir- 
cumstances might help some to find resolution, 
acceptance, and a return to activity even if they 
do not finish their missions. 


Now we hear about the experience from the missionary 
himself, Nathaniel Curtis. | was feeling the pain of 
an old wound as I walked down the causeway at 
the Phoenix airport into the same terminal I had 
left just two months previously. Each step was a 
mental challenge. I saw my mother but wasn’t sure 
she could see who I was any more. I knew I had 
changed, but so much? As my father and mother 
embraced me, I felt their love flow through my 
body and I began to cry. I could feel the battle for 
my soul beginning. 

Returning home from my mission in South 
Dakota was the most difficult experience in my 
life. If 1 had known the pain, the shame, and the 
anguish that awaited my already tortured body 
and soul, I never would have walked three miles 
through a blizzard at -40 degrees to talk to the 
mission president about going home. The memories 
are blurred now. It all seems so long ago. A 
journal entry the Sunday after my return is a 
reminder. I wrote: 


December 17, 1995 


I went to church today for the first time since being 
home. I didn't want to face so many people who were 
so happy to finally see me go. One of the older sisters in 
the ward came to me and asked, “How your brother 
doing on his mission? He gave such a good farewell.” 


How do I reply? It was me she was asking about. I 
just smiled and nodded. I felt shunned like a leper 
outside the city gates. It seemed like only a few dared 
approach me. I saw my priests quorum advisor who 
helped me so much to decide to go. Now I have failed 
him. My sister stayed faithfully by me through the 
meeting. It seemed so strange that a while back I was 
there for her and now it was her strength that was 
holding me up. As church ended I sat in the pew feel- 
ing like I was surrounded by strangers whom I lived 
among. I felt a wave of emotion swell inside of me. 
I looked for someplace to run, some haven where I 
could release all that was inside of me, but there was 
nowhere. I rested my head on the pew in front of 
me, my elbows on my knees, my hands a shield to 
protect my face and began to cry. My sister realized 
the dilemma and stayed by hoping to protect me from 
the piercing eyes of a curious ward, but at that point 
I no longer cared. I was filled with shame and I 
embraced it. 


At that moment I remember a hand on my shoulder 
and an arm around me. I looked up and saw the girl 
who had first befriended me several years ago when 
our family first moved to Phoenix. Here she was again 
when I needed her most. I had done nothing to 
deserve her compassion. She embraced me that day 
and whispered in my ear, “It will all be OK.” Others 
followed. That was the bottom when hope entered 
my heart. That was the relief of Enos after he had 
wrestled in prayer with the Lord. 


When missionaries come home early from their 
missions they are virtually destroyed mentally, 
spiritually, and physically, It is the days or weeks 
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of waiting in a limbo of uncertainity that slowly 
eats away all the courage and life of a suffering 
elder or sister. The time drags until any decision 
by church leaders, whether to stay or go home is 
irrelevent. The missionary just wants a decision 
so time can move again. This is where the guilt 
begins, when time stands still. | remember never 
eating, never sleeping. My companion was frustrated 
and angry. For two weeks it dragged on in the 
bitter cold of South Dakota. 


A missionary who returns home early needs one 
thing. All they crave, all that can heal their wounds 
is love. Not just from family but from everyone 
around them, everyone who saw them go, everyone 
who is too embarrassed to say “hello” to an old 
friend. A missionary sent home needs to see why 
he was out in the field. It is not because the 
gospel is true or because Joseph was given the 
plates. The missionaries serve because they are 
loved and need love. When they come home 
early, love them, greet them, invite them over to 
talk about nothing in particular because if 
people shy away from one who is hurt, that 
missionary sees us as turning our back on him. It 
is terrible to have to deal with such rejection. 


I am fortunate to have experienced love when I 
came home. My testimony grew as I discovered 
that the charity this church claims to have was really 
there for me. It was not an easy process to go 
through. I watched others fail, but now it makes 
no difference to me. I love them, and I know 
how hard it is for them. They are experiencing 
the miracle of forgiveness in which we can all 
play a part. My tears are dry now, and I can 
share this deep pain with others. I hope writing 
about my experience can help others to know 
that the love of Christ is in us all. 


Another mother, Barbara Taylor, writes about when 
her daughter returned early from her mission. Four 
and a half years ago our oldest daughter came 
home from her mission six months prior to her 
scheduled release date. The circumstances that led 
up to that event are her story, so I won’t presume 
to tell it, but as parents, my husband, John, were 
faced with the daunting task of providing the 
support system necessary to restore our once 
radiant, self-assured daughter back to emotional 
and spiritual health. I can honestly say that we 
didn’t have a plan, not even a clue of a plan. We 
just did what we felt we knew how to do best— 
loved her (physically—ots of hugs and snuggling), 
listened when she needed to talk. It was important 
to us that she understand that we attached no 
shame to her early return and that she should 
not either. She had served honorably and her 
release had nothing to do with any wrongdoing 
on her part. 


We also fostered an atmosphere of love and 
acceptance, particularly when we were around 
other members of the church so that they would 
feel comfortable doing the same. We talked openly 
about her experience and made no excuses or 
apology for her early return. When she felt she 
was ready, (about a month after her return) she 
gave her mission report, just like every other 
returned missionary after serving honorably. The 
congregation was filled with our friends who had 
watched her grow up and loved her. She has 
recounted to me many times how the faces of her 
loving “Exponent mothers” sustained her during 
that talk. We had an open house at which ward 


members and friends welcomed her home and 
wished her the best. 


She has been forthright about coming home early 
and been willing to say that her mission was not 
“the best year of her life’’ She has also remained a 
dedicated member of the Church and serves as an 
ordinance worker in the Washington, DC temple. 


Our next Sisters Speak question comes from Linda 
Hoffman Kimball. She has described her perfect 
Sunday, and now we want to hear about yours. 
The deadline for submission is July 1, 1999. 


I wake from sweet dreams to a clear, sunny day. 
Someone else has already taken the dog out. Chris, 
who's already been up for an hour, is making 
pancakes and the smell is wonderful. I get up, 
shower, and dress. It’s a good hair day. All three 
kids are home, each already awake and getting 
ready for church. During breakfast, Peter reads 
Dave Barry out loud from the newspaper. The 
kids volunteer to clean up the breakfast mess while 
I throw some things in the crockpot. Before we 
head off to church, we listen to vibrant trumpet 
concertos or a rousing radio sermon or else we 
all just listen to Chase sing as he goes about 
whatever it is he’s doing. 


After a tranquil ride to church, we arrive just 
before the service starts and sit with good friends. 
Today, reminiscent of Lake Wobegon, all the 
women are strong, all the children are quiet, and 
all the talks are above average. We have long 
stretches of excellent music in both Sunday School 
and Relief Society. Our teachers are funny and 
sensitive and smart, and they read the scriptures 
to us. None of us thinks we've got it all figured 
out, but we're happy, safe, and one. 


Back home again we're greeted by the smell of 
lunch from the crockpot. We quickly change 
into our most comfortable clothes, this being a 
condition of a truly spiritual day of rest. We gather 
for dinner together, probably with a friend or two 
as guests. Everyone gets along. We laugh a lot. 
We get out the dictionary and learn new words. 
Something will remind me of a show tune and I 
will have to sing a bar or two. 


After dinner and a meaty, meaningful conversation 
with our friends, they'll depart and the rest of us 
will curl up on or in some comfortable piece of 
furniture and read or doze or listen to more music 
or write in our journals or letters to friends or 
poetry. We're all healthy and happy. The dog lies 
near me and smells good. 


As evening comes along, we have a self-serve but 
communal supper which we complete with a good 
dessert, calendaring for the week, family prayer, 
and some hymn singing around the piano with 
Chris at the keyboard. Christina, Chase and I may 
linger and work on harmonies. Peter sits nearby 
reading Calvin Grondahl or Robert Kirby books. 


With the Sabbath neatly tucked in and the sweet 
comfort, calm, and rest of the day wrapped 
around me like a blanket, we all gather one more 
time—and watch The Simpsons together. 


It’s a perfect Sabbath day. 
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Tona Hangen 








Review of Caretakers of Our Common House: 
Women’s Development in Communities of Faith, 
by Carol Lakey Hess (Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
Tennessee, 1997). 


Christians reflecting on the way their communities 
of faith sometimes fail to nurture women is 
nothing new. I have also read many feminist 
critiques of patriarchal religious institutions, who 
write typically with a strident and confrontational 
tone. But Carol Hess, professor of Christian 
Education at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
has written something new under the sun—and 
something long overdue, in my view. Her book 
is a constructive critique of Christian faith 
communities, informed by recent scholarship on 
women’s emotional and psychological development, 
but stemming from an obviously genuine, honest, 
and uncompromising belief in the gospel as 
preached by Christ and recorded in the Bible. 
This belief renders her critique salient, pointed, 
and much more useful to religious communities. 


Weaving together scholarship, Biblical analysis, 
and anecdotes with practical advice, Caretakers of 
Our Common House demonstrates the potential 
of scripture to transform lives and communities. 
As a mainline Protestant, Hess does not write from 
a literalist tradition, but with a strong utilitarian 
bent that LDS readers will recognize—that is, 
how a scripture’s message can grow into fruition 
by letting it work on the readers as they develop a 
long-term relationship with that message. This is 
the first book I have encountered in the feminist 
tradition that analyzes feminist thought in light 
of Christian theology and not vice versa. Hess’s 
bluntness on this point—that God is God, that 
He has given us scripture through which we may 
access what He'd have us know, and that He can 
be taken at His word—lends the entire work an 
authority somehow different from the defensive 
posture many LDS books about women in the 
Church tend to take. I found that Hess’s approach 
rang true with much of my experience in the 
Church, and it reminded me of Brigham Young's 
statement that wherever truth is found, it is part 
of the gospel we sustain and celebrate. 


As Hess takes on the “unBiblical” ways in which 
Christian communities often let women down 
and the “truthful” ways in which they can support 
and nurture them instead, I was reminded, too, 
of the destructive practices we often perpetuate— 
out of ignorance for the most part, I’m certain— 
in the day-to-day running of LDS wards and 
stakes. Hess assumes that it is Christ's divine and 
perfect teachings that communities of faith try— 
imperfectly—to embody. She exhorts those who 
embrace Christ’s teachings to be, as it were, less 
imperfect in the ways they apply doctrine to church 
life. Caretakers resurrects the true nature, first of 
women as loved creations and daughters of God, 
and second, of the church which was designed to 
be for women as much as for men, the institution 
through which God intended to bestow grace on 
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his daughters equally with his sons. I found much 
in this rich and thoughtful book that could 
improve the level of relationship and caring in 
our own community of faith. 


Caretakers opens with a detailed meditation on 
the all-but-forgotten story of Vashti, the queen 
who was punished for her assertiveness and 
eventually replaced by Esther. In her first chapter, 
“Theology and Women: Giving Our Selves 
Away,” Hess argues that doctrines of submission 
and obedience and cultural parables of noble 
female self-sacrifice to the point of mutilation and 
depletion (exemplified by Shel Silverstein’s popular 
book The Giving Tree) are readily accepted by 
women and bind them in harmful ways. She does 
not contend that attachment and responsiveness 
are inherently damaging (on the contrary, in fact, 
they are enriching) but that most of our current 
models for female being-in-the-world don't permit 
women to act on their own behalf. Women, 
although preached to about the sin of pride, are in 
fact more often guilty of the sin of self-abnegation 
and of failing to hold others accountable for 
injustice. Hess writes, “Giving up oneself is no 
more faithful to God than seeking to master 
oneself” (41). Both are sins against the Christian 
doctrines of love and truth and barriers to “God's 
concern for human wholeness and widespread 
justice” (45). The “prophetic torpor” and surface 
pleasantries that too often substitute for genuine 
openness and change do far more damage than 
benefit, Hess contends. She does not pose this as 
a problem of men oppressing women either; 
women have been oppressors of one another in 
history. We transform that reality only when “we 
listen, hear, and really seek to learn from other 
women whose voices we are inclined either to 
dismiss or to screen for what legitimates our 
own framework” (52). 


In the next two chapters (“The Dance of Human 
Development: In Celebration of ‘Sheila’” and 
“Rebuilding Our Mothers’ House: Caretaking 
and Being in Genuine Relation”), Hess explores 
these ideas further by applying them to recent 
research on women’s developmental stages. Her 
central thesis states that cultural narratives of 
female disadvantage and subjugation plus theology 
that over-emphasizes giving to others, often work 
together to harness women and define them 
primarily in terms of their utility to others. The 
danger is that the self will be swallowed up in 
the other, which is not what Christ meant by 
“Josing oneself” in the service of others. Everyone 
must learn responsiveness to others if she is to 
become like Christ but not at the expense of her 
own identity. Hess points out that many women 
seem to be arrested at this self-denying “inter- 
personal” stage of human development. “What 
should be a phase in life,” she writes, “becomes 
the definition of womanhood” (68). These 
“de-selfing” practices and models (including 
suppressing anger and negating one’s own needs) 
ultimately deprive others of true “relationality 
and community” because they limit a woman’s 


range of responses, emotions, and behaviors—as 
they do man’s, for that matter (36). In contrast, 
mature people—God being the ultimate 
example—are concerned with truth and justice 
in their relationships with others and allow 
themselves and others the full spectrum of human 
emotional capability and expression to meet those 
ends. They recognize that everyone is enriched 
when we permit ourselves to be who we really 
are: fully capable, multi-dimensional whole 
people made in God’s own image. 


In her fourth chapter, titled “Your Daughters 
Shall Prophesy: ‘Safe-Houses’ for Raising Girls 
in Families and Communities of Faith,” Hess 
discusses eating disorders among young women, 
positing that they represent a form of prophetic 
resistance against “girl-denying” and the silencing 
of women’s voices. She takes churches to task for 
not being the kind of places where young women 
can be their whole selves and for not doing 
enough to recognize the scope of eating disorders 
among their membership. Her description of the 
ways young women are continually pressured to 
conform to a sentimentalized femininity resurrected 
some painful memories of my own from growing 
up in the Young Women’s program, of times 
when the potential nurturing message got lost in 
(what I recognize now as) philosophical differences 
among the leaders about the definition of a 
woman and her role in families and communities. 
Hess offers concrete and practical advice about 
eating disorder treatment for leaders who work 
with girls, and she calls for us to model and teach 
a revised vision of the feminine: one that is less 
about what women need do for others and more 
about what God created women capable of being. 
Such a vision would not diminish the roles of 
wives and mothers but would strengthen them 
as wise and considered choices among the many 
available to God’s daughters. Churches could 
vividly demonstrate to young women their 
commitment to “family values” by caring about 
girls and about the justice of family life (147). 


Hess continues the theme of women needing one 
another to help “co-build” faith communities into 
“safe houses” in the next two chapters, “Wrestling 
With our Sisters: Together Building our Households 
of Faith” and “Women and Conversational 
Education: Hard Dialogue and Deep Connections 
in Communities of Faith.’The story of Leah and 
Rachel warns us that it does no good to pit 
women against one another. In particular, Hess 
is saddened by the animosity and polarization 
that sometimes arises between women who are 
primarily homemakers and those who work 
outside the home—an all-too-familiar tension 
in Mormon wards, I’m afraid. She calls for 
more tolerance and support on all sides, saying 
that homemaking or “staying put” does not 
mean staying the same, but rather (in a definition I 
love) “merely means staying committed to a con- 
sistent group of people through the changes.” For 
these women, home is the journey (165). 
Other women are in life circumstances that call 
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for leaving home or transforming it. Their lives 
call for resistance, creativity, endurance and, above 
all, they deserve our support. Reading the Bible 
in a conversational way helps us to see women 
in the scriptures in real, and quite divergent, circum- 
stances. We can then make that engagement of the 
holy text a model for our relations as a commu- 
nity, moving beyond the surface veneer to achiev- 
ing true peace and oneness. Her last chapter, 
“Caretaking Leadership: Women of Fire and 
Mothers in Israel,” uses the account of the 
Israelite prophetess and judge, Deborah, to argue 
that women should not suppress their gifts, insights, 
and abilities. Women are called, no less than are 
men, to speak authoritatively and dream expansively 
about the future of our particular communities. 
Good leaders make a place for as many as will 
contribute to the group’s positive future. 


One of the greatest services Caretakers renders is to 
engage recent work on gender differences and bring 
it to bear on religious and spiritual life. Girls and 
women develop and interact in ways different from 
men, learn more collaboratively, communicate in 
different language, and so on, as the work of Carol 
Gilligan (Jn a Different Voice), Deborah Tannen 
(You Just Don't Understand), and John Gray (Men 
are From Mars and Women are From Venus) have 
brought to popular attention in recent years. She 
does not consider this kind of scholarship as 
superficial or as fostering gender stereotypes, and 
she recognizes that gender is not the only barrier 
to understanding, but she nonetheless believes that 
communities of faith can be more empathic, listen 
more openly, and be less complacent about reaching 
all their members. Her book reminded me of two 
other feminist critiques I have recently enjoyed. 
The first was the rollicking and unapologetic 
Where the Girls Are: Growing Up Female with the 
Mass Media by Susan Douglas, which unearthed a 
world of ambiguous messages about women in 
postwar popular culture, and the second was Susan 


Moller Okin’s reasoned book Justice, Gender and 
the Family, which takes on the structure and 
practice of family life, arguing that social justice 
begins with justice in individual households. What 
Douglas does for pop culture and Okin does for 
family life and social policy, Hess accomplishes for 
Christian churches: she offers a thoughtful and 
powerful case for why we can and must do better 
in nurturing people of both genders. 


Caretakers gives us a chance to redeem for our 
daughters and sisters the often unsung heroines 
of the Bible and of Christian tradition. Hess’s book 
is a call for women to sing those heroines and 
to keep “girl talking” —probing, sharing, 
explaining, affirming, being there for one another, 
and being seen and heard within our households 
of faith. In so doing Hess believes we will 
accomplish God’s will for his church to the benefit 
of all His children. 


Tona has just earned her Ph.D. in American History 
from Brandeis University, where she will teach part- 
time next year. She researches and writes about media 
and religion in the twentieth century. A small-scale 
farmer living and gardening in Stow, Massachusetts, she 
and her husband share their lives with their three sons as 
well as two sheep, a dog, rabbits, and a flock of chickens. 
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my face was painted like a geisha, and I sported an 
accent not even Mickey Rooney in Breakfast at 
Tiffany's could have stomached. According to 
Angela, this was yet one more time when I had 
weasled my way into her life and usurped the 
attention. One more time when I had stolen her 
thunder and hogged the spotlight. One more time 
that she, the older one, had to compromise and 
share with the baby. As she recounted the story, I 
started to recall that day. I don’t remember much, 
just that I was desperate to be included and desperate 
to make Ange proud. What better way to show her 
new friends how cool she was than for her little 
sister to put on a show in their honor? Ange was 
the queen, the Matlock girls her royal guests, and 
I the court jester, determined to ensure everyone 
had a good time. And everyone did—except Angela. 
It’s funny how one event can be experienced so 


differently. 


Despite such moments of sibling rivalry, I do not 
think of us as Rachel and Leah, vying for love and 
attention at the other's expense. More and more 

we are Mary and Martha, close friends, taking turns 
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getting after the other for schmoozing with the 
guests while there is work to be done in the 
kitchen. And we are more alike than we used to 
be—or perhaps now we are more willing to see the 
similarities that always existed. For example, in 
our family, Angela has a reputation for bossiness. 
Not meanness, but she has a penchant for issuing 
commands. We joke that she became an elementary 
school teacher so that she'd get paid to tell people 
what to do. She denies this; she claims that where 
there is a “leadership void,” she gladly steps in. 
While I am loud and sassy, I never thought I was 
bossy. In 1992 I learned otherwise. At a party of 
Angela’s, we were playing a game in teams. My 
team was taking ages to form an answer so I took 
it upon myself to get us organized, and we 
responded in a more timely fashion. In short, I 
started giving orders to my complete stranger 
teammates. One of them stood up and abandoned 
the game in a huff stating that if he had realized I 
was as bossy as my sister, he would never have 
agreed to play in the first place. I could easily have 
been annoyed (better yet, ashamed). Instead I was 
proud. I took it as a compliment and my team went 
on to win the game. 


As women we are often told that we do not see 
ourselves as individuals but define ourselves by our 
relationships. Sometimes this is held over us like it 
diminishes us, makes us less than we are—as if there 
can be no “I” if there is also a “we.” As if one 
cannot be both a soloist and a member of a choir. 
Like this is a defect of our feminine psyche that 
Wwe must strive to overcome in order to be a whole 
person. Like I can’t be a strong, independent woman 
unless I exorcize from my psyche all those roles that 
help make up who I am—a daughter, a friend, a 
teacher, a wife, a mother, and yes, a sister. Granted, 
for some women there seems to be no “self” apart 
from others. But most of us are an “I” and a 
“we’’—the individual self shaped and informed by 
the relationships we share. For years I tried to figure 
out who I was by embracing what my sister wasn't. 
Now it seems so silly. The more I tried to carve out 
my own identity the more she became part of me. 
And I embrace that part. I am a soloist and a 
member of the choir. And for much of my life I 
sang a duet, many times in contra position, but 
more often than not, in harmony. 
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(Continued from page 3) 

We admit to selfish pleasures, pleasures that would 
be harder to come by if we were raising children. 
We sit in the front row of the War Memorial 
Opera House's balcony circle and shiver when 
Ruth Ann Swenson sings Caro nome. When a 
favorite local actress starts her own theater, we 
subscribe. Saturday mornings often find us, not at 
a soccer match, but with binoculars slung around 
our necks, tramping muddy trails behind the 
birding instructor of our adult school class. Although 
we keep resolving to patronize libraries instead 
of bookstores, our house teems with books; on 
the wider shelves, stacks of books lurk behind the 
upright volumes. We talk a lot about traveling to 
Alaska, New Zealand, the French Alps, the 
Ukraine although most of our trips are to Salt 
Lake City to see family. But when we do travel, 
we travel light. Once we managed five weeks in 
England with one medium-sized carry-on apiece. 


The ward silverware is back in the drawers. I 
dump the damp dishtowels into a plastic bag to 
take home to launder. Your husband has locked 
the last of the chairs into the storage closet and 
is heading towards the couch. What do I mean 
by this six-and-a-half-minute talk? There are many 
kinds of precious seeds to sow and many kinds of 
fruitful vines. Happy is the man whose quiver is 
full of love. Blessed is the woman whose womb 
is full of compassion 


Listen: Ben and | are driving home from the transit 
station where we meet after work. “Oops,” I say. “I 
forgot to take my tapes back to the North 
Berkeley library.” 


“Uh oh,” Ben says. “I think the Arizona travel 
books are overdue at Kensington.” 


“Oh,” I wail. “I was going to stop by the Triple 
A office!” We bite our bottom lips. 


“And Karen?” says Ben.““Do you know what 
else we forgot?” 


“Oh no,” I think. “What else?” I ask. 
“We forgot to have children!” 
Hear: Peals of laughter. Because we didn’t forget. 


*Hubner, John, and Jill Wolfson. Somebody Else’ 
Children. Three Rivers Press, 1996 


Call for Submissions 


Sunstone is publishing a special issue on the LDS 
Church in Eastern Europe and Russia. Of interest 
are essays about Mormon culture and doctrine 
in the context of former Communist societies, 
challenges faced by missionaries and members in 
this environment, and historical ir doctrinal 
implications for the Church following the 
collapse of the “Iron Curtain.” To submit or find 
out more, contact Cherie Woodworth at 
cherie.woodworth@yale.edu, (203) 562-4767, or 
141 Cottage St, Apt. D2, New Haven, CT 06511 
before June 1999. 
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P.O. Box 128 
Arlington MA 
02476 - 0002 


Submissions to Exponent IT 


Write for Exponent II. We welcome personal essays, 
articles, poetry, fiction, and book reviews for con- 
sideration. We focus on—but do not print 
exclusively—manuscripts that are women-relat- 
ed and Mormon-related. We publish the work of 
experienced as well as beginning writers and have 
editors who are glad to assist authors through the 
writing process. Please type your submuissions— 
double-spaced and single-sided, and, if possible, 
send them on IBM compatible or Mac disks 
Include your name, address, phone number, and 
e-mail address (when available). Keep a copy of 
your work because manuscripts will not be 
returned 


To submit an essay, please call, fax, or e-mail: 


Exponent II 

P.O. Box 128 
Arlington, MA 02476 
(617) 868-3464 
Exponentl]@mit.edu 
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Visit our attic! We're selling back issues of Exponent 
ITYou can buy an almost complete set for 
$100.00. Contact us if you are interested in the 
cost of a particular set of issues. 





Exponent Retreat 


The Exponent retreat will be held on July 9-11, 
1999 at Hillsboro Camp in Hillsboro, New 
Hampshire. To register for the retreat, send your 
name, address, phone number, and e-mail address 
along with a check for $115.00 to: 


Barbara Taylor 
74 Fiske Mill Rd. 
Upton MA 01568 


In addition, we will celebrate Exponent IT's 25th 
anniversary on the evening of Thursday, July 8, 
1999 in Boston, Massachusetts. For more informa- 
tion about this event, e-mail Barbara Taylor at btay- 
lor@adlex.com or call (617) 868-3464. 


Exponent Website 


Visit our website! Show others! 
http://home1.gte.net/sfarmer/exponent.htm 


Survey Available 


Brett Wilcox, a certified domestic counselor, is 
conducting a survey on unrighteous dominion 
in LDS homes. The survey can be found at: 
http: //www.vpp.com/Ids 
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Check here if this is a change of address —— 
Name 

Address 

City State Zip 


Please renew my subscription for: 


One year $15 
Two years $30 


Thank you! Please mail with payment to: 
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